


TIME and distance may prevent your being there in per- 
son. But you can always be there by telephone, with a 
warm and friendly greeting. For across the miles your 
voice is you! 


It’s easy to do and it can mean so much. A few words 
—thoughtful, kindly, reassuring—may gladden a day 
or a life. Somewhere today—perhaps this hour 
—some one is wishing you'd call. 
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THE GREAT SURVEY 


From the Swamps of Carolina to the Plains of Texas, the Forest Survey 
of the South Has Moved Forward in a Setting of Colorful Adventure 


Deep South, that contains all or a part of the nine 
states from South Carolina to Texas, including Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma, lies the greatest expanse of forest land 


ie THAT big stretch of country, sometimes called the 


in the United States. 

During the last three 
years the field crews 
of the Forest Survey 
have combed it from 
stem to gudgeon. Fol- 
lowing parallel com- 
pass lines ten miles 
apart, the timber 
cruisers, working in 
parties of three men 
each, have gridironed 
this great area and 
have taken a count 
and the measure of its 
wast timber wealth. 
From the Big Cypress 
Swamp on the flank 
of the Everglades of 
Florida, where live the 
left-behind Seminoles, 
to the Kiamichi Moun- 
tains of Oklahoma, the 
hideout of unemployed 
desperadoes; from the 
ante-bellum rice fields 
of South Carolina to 
the dusty Post Oak 
country of Texas, and 
down the Delta of the 
Mississippi from Cairo 
to the Gulf, hardy 
timber cruisers have 
followed their com- 
passes and dragged 
their measuring chains 
through thicket and 
glade, through winter 
and summer, through 
high water and bog, 
fields and forests—al- 
ways pushing forward 
into new country and 
always measuring, 
counting and tallying 


By |. F. ELDREDGE 





Always pushing forward, the hardy cruisers—true to their com- 
pass—dragged measuring chains through thicket and glade, 
through high water and bog,—winter and summer. 
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the trees, big and little, and setting down with symbol and 
dot what it takes to build up an inventory of the region’s 
stock of timber, both present and potential. 

The Survey in the South, after a year of experimenta- 


tion and testing of 
methods, got under 
way with a full head 
of steam in the fall 
of 1933, and _there- 
after maintained a 
force of from fifteen 
to thirty three-man 
cruising parties at 
work in the field. On 
June 30, 1936, the 
field crews forwarded 
their final tally sheets 
to the computers at 
headquarters in New 
Orleans, having cov- 
ered in a little over 
two and one-half years 
220,000,000 acres of 
country, perhaps the 
greatest timber cruis- 
ing job ever done by 
one organization. 


This has been no 
white-collar job; no 
courthouse porch in- 
vestigation or mail or- 
der inquiry; no scan- 
ning of tree tops with 
cameras from. air- 
planes at 100 miles 
an hour. No sir! The 
job was done on the 
ground, and all by 
foot work. More than 
32,000 miles of com- 
pass lines were run 
and chained — 65,000 
miles of actual walk- 
ing and mighty little 
of it on road or trail. 
Daniel Boone, or that 
sturdy team, Lewis and 
Clark, might have 
thought nothing of 
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such a jaunt in their times, but in this effete day it is 
something to talk about. 

The party chiefs were experienced timber cruisers—the 
cream of the South’s timber experts. Many of them were 
graduate foresters, some were case-hardened old timers 
who had “looked” timber from Canada to Honduras and 
from Maine to Oregon. The measures and compassmen 
were young sprouts for the most part, about equally di- 
vided between forest school chaps and lads reared and 
apprenticed to their craft in the shadow of the big woods. 
Without exception, a lean and hungry crew, brown of 
face, and hairy of chest, and hard as hickory nuts—a 
prime bunch for the job in hand. 

Those 32,000 miles of compass lines led them through 
many kinds and conditions of forest. Thousands of miles 
through the level reaches of the great coastal forest of 


are bursting with the fruits of hog-killing time—spareribs 
—backbone—and fresh sausage, well peppered and saged. 

Then the cypress swamps—deep, cool, primeval. But- 
tressed stems knee deep in brown water and sky high in 
lacy green foliage and, for contrast, the waving hag’s hair 
of Spanish moss draped on limb and whitened snag. Big, 
rusty-colored moccasins are here encountered, lazy and 
pot-bellied with fish, watching the world go by from the 
seclusion of grassy tussocks; and now and then in some 
quiet, secluded pool, a yellow-eyed ’gator submerging in 
the very water the cruiser must swim—if he is faithful 
to his compass. 

The lines took them over the mountains of north 
Georgia and Alabama, the long billowy hills of the Blue 
Ridge clothed with oaks, hickories, poplar, chestnut, beech, 
birch, and maple, with pine, hemlock and cedar thrown 
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AREA COVERED BY THE FOREST SURVEY IN THE SOUTH 


THE HORIZONTAL LINES REPRESENT THOSE 
FOLLOWED BY THE FIELD CREWS 
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longleaf and slash pine, where the naval stores industry 
collects its turpentine and where wire grass, dwarf palmet- 
to and gallberry carpet the sandy plain under millions of 
acres of dense second-growth pine. Tangled pocosins, 
branch heads and shoestring swamps, fragrant with yellow 
jasmine on lazy coffee-colored streams, black gum and 
sweet bay interlaced with bamboo briars and springy titi 
just to keep a man humble. These they found along 
the line. 

Then through the deep, shady, virgin forests of oak, 
gum, hickory and cottonwood in the Mississippi Delta— 
draped with red blossomed trumpet vines, quiet as a 
church, except for the tatto of the red-headed woodpecker 
and the hum of the big black gallinippers. And over the 
rolling red hills of the Piedmont, a patchwork of farm 
and forest; loblolly and shortleaf pine with white and 
red oak, hill hickory and sweet gum mixed in. Nice 
country, this, to work in the fall of the year, when the 
hardwoods are ablaze with color, persimmons are sugary 
after first frost, and the smoke houses of the countryside 


in; into cool rich coves of tall, clean, yellow poplars, 
clear streams with brook trout in ripples and pools, and, 
in the cool of the evening, a faint sweet smell of illicit 
liquor drifting down from the little hidden valleys above 
to make a man thank God he is alive. 

The last run of lines was made in the Ouachita Moun- 
tains, of Arkansas, and in the Kiamichi Mountains, of 
Oklahoma, where the shortleaf pine of the South meets 
the scrub oaks that border the great prairies of the West. 

When two or more crews get together with pipes lighted 
and boots off, tall tales of the line are told—tales of big 
snakes, of big timber, of big swamps and of tough going. 
Nobody brags of easy going. These woodsmen are irked 
by and somewhat ashamed of lines that run through 
stretches of open fields or through miles of cut-over land, 
no matter how much such runs may fatten their weekly 
progress reports. The three crews that ran the four thirty- 
mile lines across the lower basin of the Atchafalaya, in 
the Grand Lake country of Louisiana, contend that they 
conquered the toughest going in the entire South. They 









































worked from a 
houseboat base, 
and for two fall 
months floundered 
behind the com- 
passes, waist deep 
in mud, water, 
and water hya- 
cinths, neither 
walking, wading, 
nor swimming, 
but getting ahead 
somehow. 

Tough as this 
going was, the 
crews that worked 
the Big Cypress 
Swamp that bor- 
ders the _ Ever- 
glades, on the tip 


end of Florida, 


could set up a 
claim just as Easier going in the flatwoods of Mississippi. 
good, for they 


met conditions on 
the lire almost as 
bad, and had no nice, warm, dry houseboat to rest in at 
night. Members of one crew, on a fifty-mile line, had to 
transport their scanty camping equipment behind them on 
a cart drawn by oxen trained to simulate water buffalo. 
Often it was necessary to cut a road through the dense 
jungle growth for this seagoing team. At night camp 
was made wherever men and oxen might be, and at best 
it was a pretty soggy affair, with clouds of mosquitoes as 
an added distraction. 

As compensation for this trying assignment, the Big 
Cypress crews were given the last four lines that sampled 
the narrow ninety mile strip of forest land that separates 
the Everglades from the Atlantic beach from Palm Beach 
to Homestead, Florida, by way of Miami. These lines ran 
through polo fields, golf courses, and millionaires’ front 
yards; and it be- 
ing the height of 
the winter season, 
the cruisers said 
they really needed 
a motorcycle cop 
to clear a way 
through the flan- 
nel trousered 
tourists. 

But other crews 
have other swamps 


to brag about. 
There is Tates 
Hell and Thou- 


sand Yard Bay, in 
west Florida, Bee 
Heaven Bay and 
Breakfast Branch, 
in north Florida, 
Four Hole and Sal- 
kehatchee Swamp. 
in South Carolina, 
and Honey Island. 
in Louisiana—all 
full of timber and 
grief. The Big 
Thicket, in east 
Texas, was no 
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The men like to tell of the rivers they have crossed,—tall tales, some of them, too. 
they treated the big rivers with respect. 
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cinch either. Sparsely inhabited, and even more sparsely 
supplied with roads, there were a million or more acres 
of almost unbroken forest of mixed pine and hardwood 
in as dense a stand as was found in the South. The tally 
man earned his salt there. 

The biggest and meanest of all swamps in the United 
States, the Okefenokee, in southeast Georgia, was passed 
up by the line plot survey, first because the needed data 
could be obtained without running lines through the 
swamp, but mainly because the chief had had some six 
years of first-hand acquaintance with that particular hell- 
on-earth and did not have the heart to force his men into 
it. Be that as it may, there is grumbling in the ranks 
because the survey has apparently admitted that it found 
one spot too tough for its metal. 


But 
Here is where Line Ten crossed the Mississippi. 






























Counting, measuring and recording, the cruisers worked 
through thousands of miles of level reaches of great forests of longleaf and slash pine. 








Above—In the “grits and gravy” belt in Georgia, the 
center stake of a survey line fell in the midst of a 
“moonshine” still, from which the owner had recently 
removed the liquor charge and movable parts. Below— 
The crew charted its course onward to the next sample 
plot, just thirty chains due west on the line, and—be- 
lieve it or not, says the author—the center stake fell 
right between the copper cap and the worm and arm 
that the “still” owner had hidden in the tall grass. 


Plenty of snake stories are told, but after all only one man 
was bitten. A party chief dropped his pencil; and although he 
had 220,000,000 acres on which to let it fall, it had to drop on 
the head of a coiled rattler, which struck his hand when he 
sought to retrieve the government’s property. To hear the tales, 
though, you would wonder that all were not struck, time and 
time again, by seven-foot rattle-snakes “as big around as 
your leg.” 

The boys like to tell of the rivers they have crossed and, in 
truth, there are many to talk about. The survey lines were 
laid more or less at right angles to the drainage and every 
creek and river in the Deep South has been crossed in the 
cruise, not once but many times between head waters and mouth. 
Big rivers like the Mississippi, the Red, the Warrior, the Ap- 
palachicola. ihe St. Johns and the Savannah were treated with 
respect and boats for ferrying were borrowed, hired, or stolen; 
but the creeks, bayous, and the lesser rivers, winter or summer, 
called for swimming. They tell of the crew that came to Sucar- 
noochee Creek, on the Alabama-Mississippi line, when it was 
bank full in half-flood. Improvising a raft of driftwood and 
boot laces, two of the men shed their clothes and equipment, 
tied them to the raft and shoved off. About midway the stiff 
whirling current took the raft to the bottom, and when it finally 
bobbed up clothes and equipment were gone. Only sun helmets 
and a Biltmore cruising stick were recovered. 

Fortunately, they had left their mud-weighted boots on shore. 
So, clad only in sun helmets and hob-nailed boots, and, with a 
Biltmore stick as evidence of sanity, the two nudists made their 
way through woods, across cotton patches, and down a railroad 
track for two miles to where their car had been parked. They 
say that the cotton field negroes of the Sucarnoochee bottoms 
are still trying to puzzle out what the white folks will be 
up to next. 

One of those “believe it or not” things happened on a survey 
line in the “grits and gravy” belt of Georgia. In this part of 
the State “shine” siills are frequently to be found. Some of 
these mash-cooking establishments are clean, neat, and even 
fragrant to the educated nose, with burlap sacking covering the 
bubbling barrels of cornmeal mash, a fence to keep the hogs 
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out, and a crystal-clear stream running out of the 
tail pipe that would fairly make your mouth water. 
Again, there are other stills that would hardly meet 


with the approval of a sanitary inspector. It so 
happened that plot No. 498 on this certain survey 
line landed smack in the midst of such a set-up. 
The plot center stake was driven directly beside the 
brickwork and the copper kettle. The owner had 
evidently finished running a charge, had emptied the 
spent mash on the ground for the hogs to root in, 
and had gone away with his liquor and the movable 
parts of his still—the still cap or horn, the copper 
condensing worm, and the connecting arm, also of 
copper. After counting and measuring the trees on 
the plot, the party took a peep through the compass 
sights, shouldered the “Jake staff” and started chain- 
ing its way westward to the next sample plot. Now, 






































here is the co- 
incidence: Just 
thirty chains 
due west on the 
line, the center 
of plot No. 501 
fell in a_ nice 
grassy bottom, 
and when driv- 
en down the 
center _ stake 
stood right be- 
tween the cop- 
per cap and the 
worm and arm 
that the still Mit of 
owner had hid- Bats: 4 4. ey. 
den in the tall rs : wae 
grass. Believe 
it or not! 

Some people 
are sensitive 
about their 
“shine” stills. In north Florida, not far from Bee Heaven 
Bay, one of the crews, busy pushing its line forward 
through sapling-sized stands of slash pine, was suddenly 
spattered with bark from a sapling just a few feet behind 
and almost immediately they heard the crack of a rifle. 
Saplings look mighty slim under such circumstances, so 
the party rode out the storm on their bellies behind a 
three-foot pine log that was handy. They lost about an 
hour. waiting for the other folks to stop shooting and 
go home. 

If cruising timber were the whole of the job, this story 
of the survey of the Deep South could end here. The 
field work is the first stage, but only one phase of the 
finished survey. While the field crews were footing their 
way on their compass lines, counting, measuring and re- 
cording the timber stands, an organization of computers, 
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The 32,000 miles of compass lines led through many kinds and conditions of 
forest—here the long, billowy hills of the Blue Ridge, clothed with oak, hickory, 
poplar, chestnut, beech, birch and maple, with pine, hemlock and cedar thrown in. 


equipped with a battery of card-punching, sorting and 
tabulating machines was at work, often in two shifts, at 
the Survey’s regional headquarters at New Orleans. As 
the tally sheets came in from the field they were checked 
and rechecked, and the information transferred to punch 
cards. Over 3,000,000 punch cards have been required to 
hold the data collected. 

Other crews and individuals have been constantly at 
work in the field, in all parts of the region, gathering first- 
hand information from sawmills, pulp mills, turpentine 
stills, and cooperage, veneer, wood treating, and other 
wood-using plants on which to base an accurate estimate 
of the total annual drain against the timber resource of the 
region. Still other field crews have been gathering data as 
to tree form in every forest type and condition and for 
every species from which to (Continuing to page 581) 





In the primeval cypress swamps of Louisiana. Even though a quiet, secluded pool may harbor a yellow-eyed 
*gator before the very eyes of the cruiser, the line must go through—if the cruiser is true to his compass! 
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WHENCE CAME THE 


By PHILLIPS TEMPLE 


fit the Christmas Tree today is one of our most 
beautiful institutions is generally agreed, but just 
where the idea came from in the first place is still a sub- 
ject of scholarly dispute. In a way this is unfortunate, 
since scholarly disputes are not noted for their Christmas 
spirit. Be that as it may, the burrowing investigators have 
turned up through the years a great mass of lore about 
this Yuletide custom. 

To begin way back with Virgil in ancient Rome, the 
people had a charming custom in those days of decorat- 
ing evergreen trees at certain times of the year. It was 
the god of wine whom they sought thus to honor, and one 
finds the great poet writing: “And thee, Bacchus, they 
invoke with pleasant lays, and for thee they hang soft 
masks from the tall pine.” Even the Arabians considered 
their date-palm as a “tree to hang things on.” Once each 
year at a special festival it was decked “with fine clothes 
and women’s ornaments.” 

Egypt, India and many other countries have, or have 
had, their own similar practices, but more plausible traces 
of our Christmas Tree—and even these are a bit sketchy 
in places—do not begin to appear until Christianity had 
become firmly established. There is a delightful romance 
that has come down to us from mediaeval France about a 
certain knight, to whom befell a great wonder. While on 
a journey through a dark forest this knight abruptly drew 


in his horse, for there before his eyes stood a gigantic 
tree, whose immense branches were heavily laden with 
brightly burning candles, some of them standing up 
straight and others, curiously enough, pointing down- 
wards. On the top of the tree was the greatest wonder of 
all—a child, luminous in the night, with a halo around 
its curly head. In frightened reverence the knight paused 
for a moment, then wheeled his horse around and galloped 
away. He made a pilgrimage to Rome and asked the 
Pope: for an explanation of the sight he had seen. The 
Pope is said to have told him that the tree represented 
mankind, the child the Savior, and the candles—some 
pointing upward and some downward—the good and bad 
people of this world. 

There is another venerable legend about a poor wood- 
man and his family. They were sitting around a blazing 
fire in their simple hut one blustering winter’s night. 
Their day’s work done, they were enjoying the peace and 
warmth of their shelter when suddenly a knock was heard 
at the door. Each looked at the other in surprise, for it 
was not customary to have visitors in their remote corner 
of the forest, especially at such a time, and in such incle- 
ment weather. The father rose and opened the door. 
Even the inrushing gust of frosty air and the moan of the 
wind did not drown out his gasp of astonishment, for there 
before him stood a small child, dressed in ragged clothes 
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and shivering pitiably. The good peasants lost 
no time in welcoming their visitor to their 
hearth and table, and when all went to bed 
the young son of the woodman insisted on giv- 
ing up his bed to his new friend. 

The next morning all were awakened by a 
brilliant light shining in their hut, where ordi- 
narily the overhanging firs permitted only a 
twilight to enter. But now the light was almost 
blinding, and in the midst of it sat their child 
visitor of the night before, with halo and cross, 
transfigured. They recognized Him at once as 
the Christ Child on one of his earthly visits— 
such as the one on which St. Christopher had 
encountered him and borne Him on his shoul- 
ders across the stream. All the family fell 
down before Him in silent adoration. After 
expressing His gratitude for the charity of the 
woodman’s family, He broke off a branch from 
one of the nearby firs, placed it firmly in the 
ground near the door of the hut, and blessed 
it, whereupon it miraculously broke out into 
the verdant green of springtime. 

“Let this be your reward,” spoke the Child. 
“Henceforth, when all nature is locked in the 
barren arms of winter, this shall remind you 
that faith remains strong in the midst of adver- 
sity.” Then, in a silent burst of light, the Child 
disappeared, leaving behind Him the first 
Christmas Tree. 

In the eighth century St. Boniface of Mainz, 
an English missionary to the Pagan Germans, 
gave a remarkable exhibition of courage in 
converting the heathen and at the same time 
contributed to the Christmas tree tradition. 
Among the wild tribes in which he worked, the 
oak was the sacred tree. Under its great 
branches sacrifices—even human sacrifices— 
were offered up to Thor, the god of thunder. 
In order to overcome this terrible practice St. 


























Boniface one day seized an ax and, in 
spite of the menacing threats of the pa- 
gans, proceeded to cut down the great 
sacrificial oak. 

Why they did not rush upon him at 
once and murder him is a mystery. The chips 
flew fast in the cold air, the tree groaned and 
swayed in the wind and finally, with a mighty 
crash, it fell to earth. Then happened the miracle 
which saved St. Boniface. On the spot where the 
tree had stood a fir sprang up, showing the as- 
tonished pagans a new faith and a new way of life. 

It is strange to note in this connection that St. 
Martin of Tours was once prevented from laying 
the ax to a grove of sacred fir trees in France. 
For some reason the fir has been venerated by 
various peoples from time immemorial. St. Hilde- 
garde of Bingen, who lived in the eleventh cen- 


The knight abruptly drew rein before the miracle of 
the lighted tree in the heart of the mediaeval wood. 
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tury, put the tree to an unusual use. To cure both mental 
and physical ailments she concocted a preparation made 
up of the leaves, green wood and bark of the fir, mixed 
ad libidum with saliva. This was then boiled in water 
until it became a thick pulp, butter was added, and the 
whole mixture was then strained through a cloth. Mean- 
while the patient was brought forth and the medicine was 
applied to the diseased area as a poultice, with proper in- 
cantations. 

Many strange and exotic legends center around the fir 
tree, but not until the time of the Reformation do we find 
the Christmas tree’s pedigree taking definite shape. It is 
believed by many that Martin Luther himself gave this 
custom to the modern world. The story goes that one 
starry Christmas Eve he had wandered off for a stroll by 
himself. All at once, as he glanced up toward the heav- 
ens, their beauty and that of the story of the coming of 
the Christ Child so impressed (Continuing on page 579) 
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Photograph by the National Park Service 


in the Redwoods of California 
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Photograph by T. M. Wurts 
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MEXICO’S PARK OF PEACE 


SOUTH OF THE BIG BEND COUNTRY OF TEXAS LIES 
A WILD PARADISE OF MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS, 
MEXICO’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE PROPOSED INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE PARK ALONG THE RIO GRANDE 


By H. CONGER JONES 


along the Rio Grande between the United States and 

Mexico has directed a great deal of attention to the 
Big Bend Country of Texas. For it is this dramatic and 
historic area which has been selected to represent the United 
States in the park plan. Little, however, has been said or 
written, outside of Old Mexico, of the land immediately south 
of the Rio—the great wilderness the government of Mexico 
has contributed to match the glory of the Big Bend Country 
and join with it in an international park of peace. 

What character of country is Mexico’s proposed peace 
park? Briefly, it is a remote land of mountains, extinct vol- 
canoes, valleys and wooded retreats whose wonders equal or 
even surpass those of the Big Bend region. Its Jeronimo 
Mountains, the northern extremity of Mexico’s great Carmen 
Range, are equal in every respect to the Chisos or “Ghost” 
Mountains of the Big Bend. Then, separated from the San 
Jeronimos only by a narrow valley are the Burro Moun- 
tains. The entire proposed park area in Old Mexico falls 
in the States of Chihuahua and Coahuila. 

Of the two ways of reaching the proposed park area in 
Mexico, the one most commonly used is through Villa 
Acuna, by way of Del Rio, Texas. A fairly good automo- 
bile road leads from Villa Acuna into the Burro Mountains. 
Arriving at the western end of the range, the beauty of the 
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view of the country beyond is unsurpassed anywhere on the 
continent. At this point a wide valley separates the Burrow 
Range from the Carmen Mountains—a valley with plenty of 
rainfall, and occasionally, over its vast expanse of waving 
grasses are to be seen the sparkling surfaces of small ponds 
or artificially impounded waters from which fat cattle drink. 
In the center of the valley, a huge mountain of red stone 
rises almost perpendicular to an elevation of 8,000 feet. 
And twenty-five miles away the black outline of the Carmen 
Range is silhouetted against the western sky. A wild coun- 
try, to be sure, but friendly to all forms of life. Mild 
weather is the rule, cool nights and hot noontide add a va- 
riety not often found. 

The red mountain, known as El Colorado, is one of the 
landmarks of northern Coahuila and can be seen from the 
north side of the Rio Grande for many miles, flashing warm 
and red in the sunlight, but looming black and grim at night. 
High up on the eastern slope of El Colorado, a spring of 
fresh cold water bubbles forth, to be piped to the far cor- 
ners of a 50,000-acre ranch by an enterprising cattleman. 

Soon after dropping down into the valley, the road forks, 
the south or left hand branch going directly west to the 
main chain of the Carmen Mountains and the Carmen Moun- 
tain Hunting reserve. The right hand trail, for trail is all 
it can properly be called, runs north down the valley toward 
the Rio Grande River. About 
thirty miles from the fork in 
the road, the outer boundary 
of the proposed park is 
reached. 

Here, the yucca date grows 
in abundance. This yucca is 
distinguished from the more 
common varieties, of which 
there are twenty species or 
more, by the large cluster of 
date-like fruit which grows 
from a central stem. This 
fruit is quite palatable both 
to man and beast and it forms 


A pool of water fed by 
a spring flowing from a 
cave in the rocks in the 
beautiful country of the 
proposed Peace Park— 
a remote land of moun- 
tains, extinct volcanoes 
and quiet wooded retreats. 
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A landmark in the Rio 
Grande country, El Colo- 
rado Mountain rises out 
of the plain between the 
two mountain ranges— 
flashing red and warm 
in the sunlight, looming 
black and grim at night. 





Above—One of the many 
ponds or small lakes in the 
Valley between the Burro 
and Carmen Mountains. 


Below — Beautiful live 
oaks in a valley of the 
San Jeronimo Mountains. 


A veteran guide of Del Rio, Texas, and a party of hunters in 
Mexico with pack train descending the Burro Mountains. 
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the principal food of the big black bear during late summer 
and fall when other vegetation has dried and withered. It 
resembles the papaw of the northern states somewhat, and 
is very sweet with the suggestion of the banana flavor. When 
green or unmatured, it is often gathered by the natives and 
fried like plantain. The Indians considered it a very im- 
portant item of food and, in the past, made long trips from 
their mountain homes to harvest the fruit. 

Other vegetation is scarce. There is little wildlife, except 
the javeline hog and, in times of some rainfall, deer from 
the mountains. Black bear come into the country when the 
yucca date is ripe, but the lack of water prevents this region 
from becoming the permanent home of wildlife other than 
reptiles. Nearing the river, all attempt to drive a car must 
be abandoned and as there are no ranches from which horses 
can be secured, the trail ends, swallowed up in yawning can- 
yons, sharp cliffs and tumbled rocks. 

The other approach to the proposed park site is via Al- 
pine, Texas, 
located 200 
miles east of 
El Paso, then 
south to Bo- 
quillas, a dis- 
tance of more 
than 100 
miles. This 
route takes the 
traveler 
through the 
heart of the 
Big Bend 
Country and 
at Boquillas, 
saddle horses 
may be se- 
cured and the 
Rio Grande 
River crossed 
at the ford, 
thus entering 
the proposed 
park area on 
the Mexican 
side. 


At the point 
where the riv- 
er turns north is located Mariscal Canyon, sometimes known 
as the “second canyon”. The Grand Canyon several miles 
west is considered the “First Canyon” and is the most mag- 
nificent of the gorges of the Rio Grande. However, the 
Mariscal Canyon is one of the wonders of a wonderful coun- 
try and through its walls, almost 2,000 feet high, the river 
plunges, swirls and foams. At the upper end of the canyon 
and a little south of the river, is the Mexican village of 
Vado de Chizos, interesting and well worth a visit. Emerg- 
ing from Mariscal Canyon, the river flows through a wide 
valley, passing the town of Boquillas and then entering the 
“third” or Boquillas Canyon. 

The ascent to the mountains from the river at Boquillas is 
at first gradual, but after the first five miles the grades are 
steep. Numerous streams tributary to the Rio Grande are 
crossed, all flowing northwest. Leaving the valley behind, 
splashing through the last of the shallow waters of the rivu- 
lets, the climb to the San Jeronimo Mountains is begun. 

Like many mountain ranges from a distance, the San 
Jeronimo Range looks grim, black and forbidding, lacking 
the color of El Colorado to the southeast. Viewed from the 
north, the range seems endless end the vast area of tumbled 
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This is the stone lodge of the San Antonio Carmen Mountain Hunting Club. 
Game is plentiful in these rugged mountains. 





peaks has an awe-inspiring effect upon adventurous travel- 
ers. Approaching closely, however, what appeared to be 
shapeless walls of rock take on a more interesting contour 
and soon the green of trees and the sparkle of waterfalls are 
apparent while curious shaped cliffs add enchantment. 

The San Jeronimo Mountains are inaccessible except at a 
few places and the trail from Boquillas winds up among 
towering cliffs through narrow canyons lined with live oaks,. 
crossing and re-crossing a small stream of water which flows. 
from snow-fed springs. The trail grows dim until only an 
experienced guide may follow it. But guides can be ob- 
tained in Mexico at no great expense. 

The Mexican citizens of this country are few, but much 
like the mountaineers of Tennessee and Kentucky. Always 
glad to see anyone from the “outside”, they are more than 
willing to assist in any kind of an expedition into the more 
remote parts. The Mexican peso is worth about thirty cents 
in United States currency and in the mountains, a peso is big 
money and 
goes a long 
way in hiring 
a guide and 
horses. The 
residents of 
this area 
make their liv- 
ing by hunt- 
ing, trapping 
and growing 
a little corn 
for tortillas im 
the few level 


; spaces avail- 
: able. 
Game is 


{ 
aX plentiful, 
ranging from 
the smaller 
animals to 
deer, bear and 
mountain 
lion. A Mexi- 
can of the San 
Jeronimo 
Mountains is 
never seen 
very far away 
from his doorstep without his rifle. San Jeronimo and the 
Carmen Range stretch from a few miles south of the Rio 
Grande southeast for about 500 miles, averaging about fifty 
miles in width. In all of this vast region, it is estimated 
that less than 500 people are living. In the southern part, 
there are several mines which operate at times but, generally 
speaking, nature is unchanged and wildlife goes on un- 
molested as it has for ages past. The flag-tail deer, the 
panther and bear watch trespassers with wary eyes. Both 
the eastern and western quail are abundant and wild pigeons 
are common, also birds of prey like the big Mexican owl, so 
powerful it can carry a full grown prairie-dog in its talons, 
and over them all the Mexican eagle screams and circles. 

Though springs are plentiful, every canyon boasting of a 
trickling water course, they do not converge and form pools 
that contain fish. The loose soil and confused piles of rock 
cause water courses to disappear too frequently to offer 
refuge to finny creatures. The small streams add beauty and 
make for convenient camp sites for the hunter, but do not 
offer the angler any inducement if he seeks a place to cast 
a fly. However, camping is simplified, as a tent is unneces- 
sary most of the year, the only (Continuing on page 580) 























REDWOOD VITALITY 


By 
EMANUEL FRITZ 


F all the unique and interesting facts one observes in 
the redwood forests of California, none stand out 
so prominently as the enormous vitality of the red- 


wood tree. 


Local people frequently remark, “You can’t kill a red- 


wood!” That re- 
mark is, of course, 
overdrawn, but it 
is a fact neverthe- 
less that redwood, 
Sequoia semper- 
virens, is most te- 
nacious in its hold 
on life. Many of the 
trees now standing 
have lived for more 
than 1,000 years 
and some few are 
nearly 2,000 years 
old, perhaps a lit- 
tle older. In their 
lifetimes they have 
met many vicissi- 
tudes — periods of 
high winds and pe- 
riods of great 
drought and many 
devastating fires. 
To survive such 
a long time they 
must be highly re- 
sistant to destruc- 
tive agencies. Dur- 
ing each past 
catastrophe some 
few trees suc- 
cumbed, but others, 
although scarred, 
lived on. There are 
trees still stand- 
ing, and vigorous, 
which have been 
fire - scarred many 
times since the 
day of Christ’s 
birth. Some indi- 
viduals have been 
burned so deeply 
at their bases as to 
leave cavernous 
openings — often 
large enough to ad- 
mit an automobile. 
Decay enters these 
openings and ex- 
tends upwards 
along the heart- 
wood, often reduc- 
ing it to a punky 


Hollowed out at its base by fire, this redwood is of the type known as a 


*‘goose-pen.” 


over six feet wide. 
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mass which, when dry, will burn like charcoal during the 
next fire and cause the hole to extend upward. Such hollow 
trees often lose their tops; they are literally burned off and 
leave the remaining portion standing like a huge chimney. 
Yet the tree lives on. Occasionally one finds such a living 


Note how the trees support one another. 





There are really three trees in the group and the hole is 





chimney with a 
sizable thrifty 
sprout growing 
from near its top 
with many smaller 
ones at other 
points. 

Cut off a red- 
wood tree and very 
shortly dozens of 
sprouts spring up 
from around the 
stump. Perhapsthe 
stump is on a piece 
of land the owner 
is trying to farm. 
He may chop or 
burn off the sprouts 
every few years, 
but still the roots 
persist in sending 
up new ones. If not 
molested, from 
one to six of these 
sprouts reach ma- 
turity. In fifty years 
they may be from 
twenty to thirty 
inches in diameter 
and 150 feet high, 
standing like a cir- 
cle of guards 
around the mother 
stump. There are 
cases in which the 
trees of such cir- 
cles attained great 
size and eventually 
succumbed from 
natural causes, only 
to be themselves at 
least partly sur- 
rounded by other 
young trees. Being 
too densely shaded, 
the trees inside 
the second circle 
of groups did not 
survive. 

Thus the circle 
was widened in the 
course of centuries. 
One circle in So- 
noma County has 
a diameter of ap- 
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proximately eighty feet, an- 
other in Marin County has 
a diameter of perhaps sixty 
feet. In both cases the cir- 
cles are so old that the cen- 
tral original stumps have 
completely disappeared. 

It is very uncommon to 
find dead redwood trees in 
the old-growth forest. In 
young stands, where compe- 
tition is intense, there are 
many. Death of large old 
trees usually results from 
some catastrophic occur- 
rence, usually fire, and per- 
haps never from insect at- 
tacks or disease. Of course, 
redwood trees do disappear 
from the forest in time. But 
their death comes after a 
fall rather than while they 
are standing. It is the direct 
result of becoming top heavy 
after the ultimate height has 
been reached, and the crown 
has attained an unwieldy 
bulk and weight. 

When a moderate sized 
tree is thrown by wind, and 
all the roots are not sev- 
ered, it occasionally hap- 
pens that sprouts arising 
along the prone trunk de- 
velop into trees. 

Trees left standing on cut- 
over areas are often singed 
to the top and lose all their 
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This remarkable picture of a side-cut hill shows 
the habit of the root system and its distribution. 


The redwood has no taproot. 


Note the sprouts 


around the base of the freshly cut stump. 


foliage as well as_ their 
branches. Yet the thick in- 
sulating bark protects the 
delicate cambium layer of 
the trunk and soon the en- 
tire tree is a column of 
sprouts that envelop it like 
a thick layer of moss. Dur- 
ing logging operations cer- 
tain large trees are left 
standing to serve as masts 
or “high poles” to carry the 
elevated rigging. The tops 
are cut off to reduce the ten- 
dency to sway, yet, devoid 
of top and limbs, sprouts 
frequently appear along the 
trunks in an effort of the 
tree to cling to life. 
Another evidence of vital- 
ity may be noticed during 
logging operations. The trees 
are often felled a year or 
more before the logs are re- 
moved. During that time the 
stumps have begun to sprout 
vigorously and, wonder of 
wonders, the logs themselves 
have, many of them, devel- 
oped sprouts like whiskers, 
from end to end. On one 
occasion some redwood logs 
were used as columns for the 
front of a new bank building. 
Shortly after they were set 
up they sprouted at many 
points, giving the building 
a most grotesque appearance. 





This shows recently cut-over land. The remarkable vitality of redwood is indicated by the mass of 


sprouts surrounding nearly every stump. 


The photograph was made just three years after the cutting. 
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On an area burned twice to remove slash. The trees 


left standing were unmerchantable. Deprived of all 


their foliage by fire, they have sprouted again. The old 
“snag” in the center is a hollow, decrepit tree probably 
broken a century before. On the right side, above the 
middle, a sprout has developed into a sizable tree, and 


fresh sprouts appear on the trunk and _ branches. 


Redwood burls, so common in many western florist shops, 
need be placed only in a dish of water to make them spring 
back into life. They are so hardy on their diet of air and 
water that they are frequently neglected, yet they may live 
two or three years and develop a mass of foliage resembling 
a large fern. 

Oddly enough there are no insects which attack the red- 
wood tree and cause it fatal injury, and even though some 
diseases attack the dead heartwood, none attack the vital 
cambium layer to cause the tree’s death. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of years beiore man was evolved, the redwood tree 
thrived and fought off its enemies. Today, almost the sole 
remnant of the tree species of that past era, it still carries on. 
Only the most powerful natural forces were able to elimi- 


nate it from the extensive territory it once occupied and left 
it on a comparatively small strip along the coast of northern 
California. 

Is there any other living thing that possesses such vitality? 
Not even the other redwood, the bigtree, Sequoia gigantea, 
of the Sierra Nevada region, has such resistance. It does 
attain greater age, but it cannot sprout. 

Redwood’s great vitality is not altogether an asset. It 
has given rise to many fallacious beliefs and has developed 
so much carelessness toward the tree that such beliefs as 
“You can’t hurt a redwood” are actually widespread and 
firmly held. Actually, redwood does suffer from the 
abuse; in fact, most of the large trees in the old-growth 
forest are cripples. These old fallacious beliefs are seri- 


ously interfering with the success of the forestry program 
now being carried out by the lumbermen of the region. The 
fact that a redwood is difficult to kill diverts attention from 
the equal fact that it is easy to maim it and thus render it 
of low value for future cutting. 





A family picture—these are redwood sprout trees, sur- 
rounding their stump mother. They are only about 


sixty years old, but already over two feet in diameter. 
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BREASTING THE STORM 


By ALLEN EASTMAN Cross 











There is a tree of which the poets dream There is a tree upon a wintry height Psalmist of all who may to peace conform, 
From whose high tent the oriole swings her nest, Harried by tempests, but without avail; By flowing waters keep your gentle tree; 

Some gracious elm beside a gentle stream Rooted in rock, it measures Heaven's might Give us this mountain pine that dares the storm 
Where drowsing cattle come to drink and rest. As if the mountain would defy the gale. High on some out-spur of eternity! 

Breasting the world it stands—nor wrath, nor blow 
Of time's white whirl this tree shall overthrow! 

















EDITORIAL 


Conservation’s Challenge to the President 


both an endorsement and a challenge. In effect the 

people have said that they like his philosophy and 
want him to have four more years in which to translate it 
from the inconsistencies and imperfections of an emergency 
program into a more permanent one. 

Nowhere is this desire more apparent, and nowhere per- 
haps more difficult of realization, than in the field of con- 
servation. Of all the New Deal measures none have met 
with greater approval than those directed to the develop- 
ment and perpetuation of our natural resources. But as 
normal times return there is reason to doubt whether con- 
servation will automatically continue to demand the support 
that its importance deserves. 

In spite of the fact that the prosperity of everyone is de- 
pendent on the way in which the soil, water, forests, wildlife 
and range lands of the country are handled, the connection 
is ordinarily not so obvious as to enlist John Doe and his 
wife in a crusade in their behalf. It is difficult to imagine 
the equivalent of a bonus army, or a national longshore- 
men’s strke, or an epidemic of old-age-pension clubs in the 
realm of conservation. In addition to its lack of emotional 
appeal, there is the further handicap that wise use of our 
natural resources naturally involves some sacrifice of in- 
dividual and present profit for the benefit of society and of 
the future. Unfortunately our altruism and concern for 
generations yet unborn are not apt to be conspicuous when 
times are good, no matter how temporary the prosperity 
may be. 

If the President’s conservation program is to go down in 
history as one of the major achievements of his adminis- 
tration, his leadership during the next four years must be 
sound and persistent, as well as vigorous and enthusiastic. 
Moreover, it must recognize certain cardinal principles in 
the application of which he should have the support of 
every right-minded citizen. 

First of all, conservation must be divorced from partisan 
politics. It is not a partisan issue, and it involves problems 
in the biological and social sciences that can be handled 
effectively only by men with adequate technical training and 
reasonable tenure of office, irrespective of how they vote. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps furnishes a glaring ex- 
ample of the way in which the effectiveness and the integrity 
of an otherwise admirable organization can be impaired by 
the encroachment of politics in appointments to supervisory 
positions. Fortunately the President’s support by members 
of all parties is such as to enable him to ignore the demands 
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of overzealous partisans in a field in which complete appli- 
cation of the merit system is particularly important. 

It is equally essential to avoid any appearance of “boon- 
doggling.” General policies and specific projects alike 
must be socially sound and economically practicable. Ample 
appropriations are indispensable for the execution of any 
really effective conservation program, but they will not be 
forthcoming unless that program is such as to command 
confidence that it is basically sound. 

Continuity of effort is a third outstanding requirement. 
A great weakness in the tremendous expansion of conserva- 
tion activities during the last few years is the uncertainty 
as to their future. It is worse than useless to build hundreds 
of miles of firebreaks and roads unless provision is to be 
made for their maintenance, or to add millions of acres to 
National Forests without some assurance that they can be 
adequately protected and developed. Such assurance is pos- 
sible only by providing the necessary funds through regular 
rather than emergency appropriations. 

Finally, the need for coordinating the wide variety of 
conservation activities now scattered through many depart- 
ments and bureaus is urgent. This Association is on record 
as favoring strongly the consolidation in the Department of 
Agriculture of all governmental work dealing with the con- 
servation of organic resources as the best means of meeting 
this situation. Even with such a reorganization the correla- 
tion of effort within the one department would not be easy 
and without it the task is one to stagger the most capable of 
efficiency engineers. 

President Roosevelt’s personal interest in the conservation 
of the nation’s resources, as he himself said in a recent letter 
to the Oregon Journal, “is of long standing, definite, and 
strong.” His accomplishments in the four years he has been 
in office are marked; but there is as yet no certainty that 
they will prove more than a flash in the pan. The real test 
of his ability to place a comprehensive program of conserva- 
tion on a permanent non-partisan basis, logically organized, 
and with continuing adequate financial support, will come 
when retrenchment in governmental activities and expendi- 
tures is loudly demanded, and when popular attention is 
diverted to matters of less basic importance but apparently 
of more immediate concern. 

The American Forestry Association pledges its support 
to the President in his efforts to give conservation the promi- 
nent place in our national life which it deserves, and urges 
similar support from all who wish to see the country make 
the most of its magnificent heritage of natural resources. 
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The embattled line — where prairie and forest meet, and where droughts are driving the forest back. 


Do Droughts Explain the Prairies? 


By 
WILLIAM T. COX 


can prairies, droughts of recent years are writing a 

story that may answer the moot question of why 
prairies are prairies. In this belt where for ages forests 
and prairies have been locked in a struggle for possession 
of the land, dead and dying trees today testify to the fact 
that aided by the current cycle of droughts the prairies 
are pushing back the forests. 

Great gnarled oaks more than a hundred years old, as 
well as their progeny of varying sizes and ages, are giving 
up the fight for life and possession of the soil. Devastat- 
ing droughts and drying winds are robbing the trees of 
the ground moisture needed to keep them alive. 

There is a hundred year record to show that tree growth 
has been gradually extending westward upon the prairies 
for a long period. The heavy seeded trees—oak, ash, 
maple, butternut, walnut, hackberry, basswood—unques- 
tionably made slow progress upstream and against the 
prevailing winds of the plains. But progress they made 
nevertheless, bent on occupying the rich black loam lands 
of the prairie belt and assisted in their advance by favor- 
able cycles of rainfall and by the vast flocks of passenger 
pigeons of bygone days no less than by other birds that 
feed on acorns and nuts. : 

Probably this battle between the forest and prairie types 
of vegetation has been going on for hundreds of thousands 
of years. The glacial periods must have interrupted at 
times. Less sweeping set-backs to the spread of the forest 
were caused by fires and storms. But the really great 


lL A wide belt bordering the eastern edge of the Ameri- 
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limiting factor undoubtedly has been the cycles of dry 
weather, especially the great droughts coming, perhaps, 
hundreds of years apart. 

Many foresters, ecologists and others have attempted to 
explain the existence of the prairies. Some of the theories 
advanced are plausible in part, but no single one appears 
entirely convincing. Personal observations and research 
in the districts of “height of land lakes,” between the 
headwaters of the Mississippi and the Red Rivers, as well 
as in similar districts where height of land lakes occur 
in Brazil, lead me to conclude that extreme and prolonged 
periods of drought occurred periodically over the regions 
where plains and prairies exist. 

The more or less reliable weather records extending 
back fifty to one hundred years suggest weather cycles of 
some regularity. These appear to be cycles of slight 
variation and short span and somewhat more severe ones 
of longer span. The rings of growth of old trees at the 
edge of the prairies verify the weather records and present 
pretty conclusive evidence that at longer intervals still 
more striking periods of drought and periods of heavy 
precipitation occur. This is further indicated by study of 
the long time fluctuations in the water level in land-locked 
lakes—having neither inlet nor outlet—on the divides be- 
tween well defined river basins. 

These lakes show clearly that the water in them has 
been at high stages for considerable periods and again 
at very low stages. The time elapsing between extreme 
low and extreme high stages is shown to have been sufh- 
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ciently long to permit the establishment and growth to 
large size of various species of slow-growing trees. As the 
waters rose these trees died, toppled ‘over and lay for 
many decades partly buried in the mud and sand. 

With the advent of another maximum drought period, 
the old stumps and tree trunks again were exposed to the 
air. Decay became more rapid. A new forest sprang up 
and grew to large size, the roots in places being super- 
imposed on the decayed trunks of trees long dead. Suc- 
cessive shorelines, the result of action by waves and ice, 
are clearly to be seen and their position, with further 
study, may throw some light on the duration, indeed on 
the approximate time, of weather cycles occurring before 
the white man saw this region. 

If there are moderate, ten-year weather cycles, more pro- 
nounced ones thirty years apart and still more extreme 
ones at approximately ninety year intervals, is it not rea- 
sonable to assume that every two or three hundred years 
or more, with some regularity, there may come such 
withering droughts and such heavy and prolonged precipi- 
tation as materially to alter the vegetation and the land 
surface over large areas of country? 

It would seem that we are now experiencing one of the 
major drought periods that occur not more often than 
once in two or three hundred years. In west-central Min- 
nesota, extending north and south along the eastern edge 
of the prairie belt, there are thousands of acres of natural 
oak groves and forests, many of the trees over two hun- 
dred years old. These, as well as the younger trees, and 
trees of other species, are now dead as a result of the con- 
tinuing drought of the past several years. 

The soil and the underlying earth to a depth of from 
ten to twenty feet are now so dry that even the deep and 
wide-spread root system of the bur oak is unable to sup- 
ply the moisture necessary to maintain life. The prairie, 
therefore, is extending eastward, recapturing the belt over 
which, by slow process, the forest had established itself 
during the many years since the last preceding major 
drought cycle. 


There is a hundred-year record, says the author, to show that trees have been gradually fighting 
their ways westward upon the prairie, only to be turned back by cycles of devastating drought. 


As an explanation of the prairies, I, therefore, suggest 
that the most adverse weather cycle or most severe drought 
occurring over a long period of time in any region deter- 
mines the character of vegetation in that region. 

Availability of subterranean waters entering or accumu- 
lating under portions of the region may favor arborescent 
vegetation in certain localities, but should not affect the 
application of the general rule presented. Likewise, the 
existence of small patches of prairie in forest regions 
need not be interpreted as disproving the rule, since they 
probably occupy areas where subterranean water is de- 
ficient or not as readily available as in the forest areas 
surrounding them. 

At the time of the last preceding drought comparable to 
this one, the states of the prairies and plains were not 
tenanted by the white man. What he has done to influ- 
ence the behavior of the elements is less than is generally 
supposed. The white man, with all his destructive pro- 
pensities, has not been the prime cause of these changes. 
He has simply aggravated them. The same processes have 
been operating for a long, long time. The same kind of 
periods that we are going through today, and have been 
experiencing for the past six or eight years, have occurred 
before. 

Still, it is true that the forests bordering on the prairie 
lands have been logged and burned and greatly reduced 
in area. Millions of acres of prairie sod have been 


broken and the soil loosened up by cultivation. More. 


millions have been grazed heavily by cattle and still more 
heavily by sheep. More loose top soil awaits the will of 
the wind than ever before. With the passing of the 
drought and the return of normal rainfall, not to men- 
tion the exceptionally heavy precipitation to follow in due 
course, the bare land is in poor condition to withstand 
sheet erosion and gullying. Plainly the part of wisdom 
is to retire the arid and semi-arid districts from cultiva- 
tion and overgrazing and to bring back as nearly as pos- 
sible the type of vegetation found on the plains and 
prairies a generation or so ago. 
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Forest 
Architecture-- 
Old and New 


By 
STEWART HOLBROOK 


he “boar’s-nest” and “rain-catcher” periods 

of Forest Service architecture in the Pacific 

Northwest came to an end in 1933. It is sel- 
dom in architectural history that the ending of one 
period and the beginning of a new can be so defi- 
nitely dated, yet no one disputes that the Renais- 
sance on the National Forests was coincident with 
the coming into being of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

Perhaps, though, it should not be termed the 
Renaissance at all, for that phrase implies a re- 
birth of the fine arts. And not even the old Tories 
in the United States Forest Service would claim 
that fine art had anything in common with the 
Neanderthal ranger huts and structures of past 
years. Those ancient dwellings protected one 
from the sun, right enough, and many of them 
even kept out some of the rain and part of the 
wind. They were comfortable in a Daniel Boone 
sort of way; that is, comfortable to the Spartan 
sort of men who inhabited them. Not a few of 
them were eye-sores, having the appearance of dis- 
trict school houses of the McKinley Era, or of fron- 
tier town saloons, or of stump-rancher’s mansions. 

There was not much, however, that could be 
done about it. The Forest Service was required to 
do all its own building and construction. From 
1905 (or Year 1 in Forest Service chronology) 
until after the World War, appropriations for 
ranger stations and other buildings on the forests 
were entirely inadequate for the job in hand. Even 
then, in the great days of normalcy, the requisi- 
tioning and the getting of fifty pounds of nails with 
which to whack a ranger station together was con- 
sidered a notable feat. Thus it continued until 1933. 

In the Dark Ages there were a number of Forest 
Service men—mostly at the ranger stations—who 
through their own individual efforts succeeded in 
bringing something of grace and beauty to the 
buildings and grounds around about. For in- 
stance, long before 1933 Francis E. Williamson, 


Typical examples of Forest Service ranger stations 
in the early years of the western National Forests. 
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Jr., of the Mount Hood National Forest in 
Oregon, and aided and abetted by the moral 
support of his superiors, had done much to 
make Zigzag Ranger Station and grounds 
something more than a collection of govern- 
ment shacks in the Forest. 

For the most part, though, ranger stations 
and their settings left much to be desired, 
both by Forest Service men and by the pub- 
lic which, as everyone knows, has finally dis- 
covered there are National Forests in the 
United States. 


Then came 1933 and the C.C.C. The For- Ranger’s home and 
est Service was permitted to hire experts of offices at the Bear 
all kinds from the relief rolls, along with the Valley Ranger Sta- 
great army of labor in the C.C.C. Then, too, tion on the Malheur 
there was an acquisition of unemployed but National Forest. 


non-relief skilled and professional men (not 
exceeding ten per cent of any payroll) who 
brought with them high abilities in the pro- 
fession of architecture and landscaping and 
in the trade of building. Never before had 
such a force of skill and la- 
bor been available to the For- 
est Service. 

Happily, the Forest Service 
was not caught without plans 
of what to do with its new 
and huge army. Unimagina- 
tive urbanites might, and did, 
put their new battalions to 
raking leaves, and learning 
Grecian dancing, and compil- 
ing a census of owners of 
radios and other home nui- 
sances, but out in the silent 
places there was work to do 
that would be of lasting 
benefit to the increasing 
thousands who have discov- 
ered the nation’s natural 


playgrounds. 
It would make dull reading to This pool, island and bridge 


enumerate the many improvements, were built as part of a public 
both utilitarian and artistic, which camp ground in the Wenatchee 
have been and still are under way National Forest. 


on the National Forests and Parks. 
The best way to know what has 
been going on in the past three 


years is to visit the National For- Right — Ranger’s residence at 
est nearest you. If you are not Leavenworth Station on the 
amazed, as well as pleased about Wenatchee National Forest. 
it, then write your congressman a 

letter. 


The architectural problem of the Forest Service was fitting the 
thing wanted to the forest. Fitting the thing to the forest. Not 
just any forest, for there is as much difference between, say the 
Siuslaw National Forest of Oregon and the Coronado National 
Forest of Arizona and New Mexico, as there is between the dwell- 
ings of the Chinook and the Pueblo. The almost adjoining 
Deschutes and Willamette Forests in Oregon likewise have nothing 
in common except trees, and those trees of vastly different character. 

In time, no doubt, there will develop a number of architectural 
types in the National Forests, distinctive types to which names will 
be given. It is too soon yet to know what they will be. The cave 
man had emerged from his cliffside burrow quite a time before he 
mastered the Gothic arch, the minaret, and the Supreme Court 
building in Washington. 

Three brief summers have not been time enough to bring the 
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The Parksdale 
Ranger Station 
headquarters on 
the Mt. Hood Na- 


tional Forest. 


In striking contrast are these modern forest struc- 
tures—built of wood—in 1935—typical of field 
force housing today. 


new woods architecture into full flower. The 
summer of 1936 bids fair to bring to completion 
many things that were merely ideas last year or 
the year before. A trip into the National For- 
ests this autumn should be an amazing thing to 
the man who hasn’t kept up with what is going 
on quietly back under the tall pines and firs. 
While the change in Ranger Stations and other 


Rustic steps add to the charm 
of the grounds at the Camp 
Creek Forest 
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structures, now under way, is great and wide, considerable 
attention is being paid to items running from community 
kitchens to garbage burners, and from tables to bridges 
and swimming pools. Rustic is probably the name to be 
applied to the type these things are taking, although that 
term has been sadly abused by its application to the hor- 
rors of furniture made by dizzy amateur carpenters. 

The new garbage burners for camp grounds are designed 
to camouflage their ordinarily crass utilitarian lines. The 


community kitchens have a graceful if rugged air about 
them and they are being made to accommodate more picnic 
cooks at a time than in the past,—and they are made of wood. 

The new picnic tables—called the Wilderness type—are 
simple and ingenious affairs, pleasing to look upon and all 
that the most vigorous trencherman could desire. 


Some 






























Camp in the 


Mount Hood Forest. 





are fittingly of logs, split 
in two, and left half-round. 
The seats for these tables 
are in harmony and are 
identical with the deacon- At 
seats of the earliest log- 
ging camps in Maine; a 
piece of furniture which, 
for its purpose, has not 
been improved upon by 
many generations of Paul 
Bunyan architects. 

The other type of Wil- 
derness table is made with a crosscut saw. A cut from 
a goodly log makes a table King Arthur would have 
approved; the seats are simply blocks bucked from a 
smaller log. 

Seats for philosophers are not being overlooked. 
At the Camp Creek Camp on the Mount Hood Forest I 
saw a mighty Paul Bunyan chair, an epic of a chair 
that was good to look upon and comfortable withal. 
I prophesy there will be many such chairs on the Na- 
tional Forests before the present year is over. 
Wherever water is available, wading and swimming 





a camp in the 
Deschutes National 
Forest, in Oregon, is 
found this wilderness 
furniture, with one of 
the new type stoves 
in the background. 


















pools are being constructed on the forests. On the 
Wenatchee Forest in Washington, Forest Service men not 
only constructed a pool, but constructed an island in 
the middle of it. You haven’t got to be ten years old 
to know how important an island in a pool is. Then 
there are rafts, good ones; and see-saws such as city 
kids never saw in their urban playgrounds. A com- 
paratively new device for the youngsters is the rolleo. 
It is built to represent a log floating in the water. It 
will turn, and turn quickly, from axles at both ends. 
It should revive a healthy interest in the rivermen’s old 
game of “carding” or “berling.” I look for great things 
from this rolleo affair. I’d rather a boy of mine learned 
to be a regular “cat” on the logs than to go around shoot- 
ing off toy “death rays” and “space guns”—these things of 
the woods,—woodsy. 

Most readers of AMERICAN ForesTs will know 
that private homes may be built within Na- 
tional Forests. What all of them may not 
know is that the Forest Service has prepared 
and is preparing, through the skill of its new 
architects, a large number of plans, sketches or 
drawings for such homes. Some of these have 
entrances on the second floors, to be used when 
deep snow has fallen on the forest. All of 
them are made with an eye to the Forest Serv- 
ice dictum: “Fit the thing to the forest.” If 
you are planning a summer or winter home on 
one of the forests, you would do well to look at 
some of the drawings. They would help you to 
make up your mind. 

Pictures tell a sto- 
’ a's ry of architecture far 

“he better than do words, 
r and those accompa- 
4 nying this article will 
. serve to show what 
is going forward in 
the government’s 
(your) playgrounds. 
A year from now, a 
far more striking se- 
lection of pictures 









































































A Paul Bunyan chair for the philosopher — at 
Camp Creek in the Mount Hood National Forest. 
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could be made. And ten years from now, no doubt, For- 
est Service architecture and landscaping will be divided 
into two general periods—the pre-C.C.C., and the post-1933 
types. 

Although hardly shedding a single tear for the old 
days, F. W. Cleator, forester in charge of recreation in 
the North Pacific Region, at Portland, Oregon, summed 
them up for me neatly. “I call them the pack-rat days 





neighbor’s home. 





A PRIZE FOR YOUR LIVING CHRISTMAS TREE 





AMERICAN Forests will pay ten dollars for the best picture of a living 
Christmas Tree—decorated and lighted for the Christmas season. 
graphs may be of either a community tree or one at your own or your 
Pictures submitted may be in any size, but should have 
black and white glossy finish. AMERICAN Forests reserves the right to S 
publish any photograph entered in the contest. 
returned unless accompanied by sufficient postage. 


Send your pictures to the Christmas Tree Editor, AMERICAN Forests, 
919 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C., before February 1, 1937, and 
write your name and address plainly on the back of the print. 





Overlook House, commanding a magnificent sweep 
of country from the Oregon Coast Highway, was 
built for the use of the public in the Siuslaw Na- 
tional Forest in Oregon in 1935. 


Left—Built of ponderosa pine, this new type of 
rustic community kitchen is now in use at public 
camp grounds in the Deschutes National Forest 


in Oregon. 


of the forest ranger,” he said. “Our boys often had to 
beach-comb, figuratively, to get sufficient material to build 
anything at all for the convenience and comfort of for- 
est visitors. Through the Civilian Conservation Corps 
the Service has been able to do more toward attracting 
the public to the National Forests than anything that 
has happened since the forests came into existence over 
thirty years ago.” 
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By LEO A. LUTTRINGER, JR. 


ENNSYLVANIA has removed the last political bar- 
Pe: to the protection and preservation of its wild- 

life. By establishing a permanent training school for 
all field personnel engaged in the administration of its 
wildlife program, the Keystone State has definitely closed 
the last avenue open to politics and politicians. This 
move has the support of the State’s present governor, 


A SCHOOL FOR GAME PROTECTORS 


reduce administrative costs below those to be expected 
when untrained personnel is employed. 

The selection of the student classes is one of continuous 
elimination so efficiently conducted that the expenditure 
of money, time and effort is comparatively small.  Stu- 
dents selected for training are “enlisted” for a period of 








administration of its game and wildlife programs. 

























peed Lagi Sie a 

Headquarters of the Training School, where the field personnel 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission is trained in wildilfe 
work. At the right are two typically equipped Game Protectors. 


Heretofore, vacancies or new field positions have been filled by 
competitive examination. This system eliminated a lot of petty 
politics, but it was not entirely foolproof. So the Pennsylvania 
Board of Game Commissioners finally decided that the one way 
to develop and maintain the right kind of an official family was 
to conduct a permanent school and fill all future positions with 
graduates from that institution. 

It was a decision that should have a distinct bearing upon future 
wildlife conservation programs in other states which have grappled 
with the political problem. 

But the Board of Game Commissioners had more than the 
political angle in mind when the state training school was estab- 
lished. They wanted to assure fully qualified and trained officers 
in all branches of the field service, to increase general efficiency 
in game protection and management throughout the State, and to 
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its objectives, 
ministrative set-up. 


one year, commissioned as deputy game protectors, and 
George H. Earle, III, as well as the sportsmen of the Com- receive specialized training during that time. 
monwealth who, for a good many years, have been un- ing includes a study 
alterably opposed to political interference in the State’s Commission, 


This train- 


of the entire history of the Game 
its organization, and its ad- 
The physical and industrial geography 


of the State, and a 
generalized course in 
natural history, includ- 
ing the fundamentals 
of zoology, botany and 
other sciences are in- 
cluded. Specialized le- 
gal procedure which 
is necessary in the per- 
formance of the work, 
together with practical 
demonstrations, also 
forms a part of the 
curriculum. 

There is a special- 
ized course in general 
protection which in- 
cludes a working 
knowledge of all the 
problems found in the 
administration of the 
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game laws, and in the application of general 
wildlife conservation methods. Detailed instruc- 
tion is also given on the acquisition, development 
and management of State game lands and ref- 
uges. 

A practical study of the modern methods of 
propagating game birds and animals, including 
demonstrations thereof on one of the State game 
farms, also the most successful methods of re- 
stocking game, forms another lap in the pre- 
scribed course of study. 

A course in game management involving the 
elementals of this broad program and the ap- 
plication thereof, together with the latest known 
methods for improving game habitat, constitutes 
the next important step in the officers’ training. 
In this course special emphasis is laid upon 
proper types of game food and cover, winter 
feeding and predator control methods. 

Related instruction is also given, especially oi - , 
in matters concerning police work, which in- A new class assembles for inspection. 





per diem basis equivalent to the salary of a per- 
manent appointment of the same grade until a 
vacancy exists. 

The Game Commission, realizing the impor- 
tance of this new departure, set up a system of 
requirements and qualifications which at the 
outset eliminated all but the most highly de- 
sirable type of applicant. These requirements, 
among other things, carried a minimum age lim- 
it of twenty-one years and a maximum of forty. 
In order that no discrimination could be im- 
plied, no extra merits were allowed present 
deputy game protectors who proved eligible to 
compete in the examination. 

Requirements among applicants called for a 
minimum height of five feet, eight inches, a 
minimum weight of 135 pounds, and a maximum 
weight of 200. 

Successful applicants were subjected to a 
rigid moral and character investigation, con- 
ducted by agents appointed by the Board. These 
agents were called (Continuing on page 580) 





Pennsylvania considers sound physical condition essential to 
the making of good game protectors. 


clude self-defense methods, the handling of pris- 
oners and other kindred subjects. A com- 
prehensive recreational program is carried out 
in order that student officers are kept physically 
fit at all times. 

Specialized training, other than that already 
mentioned, is interspersed with practical field 
work at seasonable periods of the year. During 
these periods student officers are assigned to 
various division supervisors, and reassigned un- 
der the supervision of qualified district game 
protectors for practical application of the prin- 
ciples taught in the class room. Rotation of 
the officers to various sections of the State on 
field assignments forms an important part of 
this specialized course and insures a thorough 
study of sectional problems. 

When the entire course is completed, students 
who have successfully “made the grade” are 
appointed to various existing vacancies in the 
field without regard to the county from which 
they were recruited, and are subject to transfer 
at the discretion of the Board. In the event exist- 
ing vacancies are insufficient to absorb the entire 
class of students, the surplus is employed on a An evening class in pistol practice. 
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sams, holly and mistletoe. The firs and balsams 

are for Christmas trees, and the holly for wreaths 
and decorations. But mistletoe—why has the notorious 
mistletoe gained a place of such distinction in our hearts 
at Christmas time? Mistletoe is not itself a tree like holly, 
fir, or balsam. It is a woody parasitic plant which grows 
on the branches of many forest 
trees. 

Apparently mistletoe did not 
always enjoy the position of dis- 
tinction which it is accorded to- 
day during the holiday season. 
As evidence, let us look into an- 
cient Scandinavian mythology, 
where it figures as the material 
used in the murder of Balder, 
the sun-god. At Balder’s birth, 
he was made invulnerable to 
physical injury by his mother, 
Frigga, who invoked all the ele- 
ments, animals and plants never 
to hurt him. Consequently, all 
weapons glanced harmlessly off 
his body. One plant, the mistle- 
toe, Frigga forgot because of its 
insignificance, and hence it was 
not bound by oath to be harmless 
to Balder. Loki, his enemy, 
learned the secret of his vul- 
nerability, fashioned an arrow of 
mistletoe wood, and with it killed 
Balder. 

In England, we find that the 
ancient Druids considered mistle- 
toe an object of veneration only 
if it grew on an oak. Oaks were 
their sacred trees, hence anything 
found associated with them was 


— with Christmas come thoughts of firs and bal- 


from heaven. Now mistletoe 





A heavy mistletoe infestation. The weak- 
ened lower branches have already been 
considered as having been sent lost. Note that mistletoe can grow down- 
ward as well as upright! 


MISTLETOE 
FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


By RAYMOND E. JANSSEN 


(Photographs by the Writer) 


rarely grows on oaks in England. As a result, whenever 
a mistletoe infected oak was seen, the plant was gathered 
and divided into small portions which were distributed 
on the first day of the new year. These small sprays 
were hung by the people over their entrances as a token 
of welcome to the sylvan deities during the winter season. 
These ceremonies continued through the Roman dominion 
of Britain, and on into the Anglo- 
Saxon period. 

Kissing under the mistletoe is 
probably an innocent survival of 
the festival of Saturnalia, an an- 
cient Roman holiday. This fes- 
tival in honor of Saturn was 
celebrated on the seventeenth of 
December. Being at the close of 
the harvest season, it was looked 
upon as a period for absolute re- 
laxation and unrestrained enjoy- 
ment. 

Thus we find that through some 
strange twist of fate, mistletoe, 
that nefarious despoiler of trees, 
has come to occupy an honored 
place in the festive spirit of our 
holiday season. 

Botanical interest centers less 
in the mistletoe plant itself than 
in its hosts—the trees upon which 
it grows. Strangely, it generally 
infects only one or two hosts in 
a given region. In England it is 
most abundant on the apple tree, 
and rare on the oak. On the 
other hand, in America it occurs 
quite frequently on the oak. It 
grows on many deciduous trees, 
as well as on a few conifers. The 
most common hosts in America, 
beside the oak, are the elm, hack- 
berry, sycamore, mesquite, cotton- 
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wood, poplar 
and willow. 
Mistletoe is 
most plentiful 
in upland re- 
gions, but the 
American spe- 
cies is also 
abundant in 
swamps and 
river bottoms. 
In the western 
hemisphere its 
range begins 
at an approxi- 
mate line ex- 
tending from 
Washington, 
through south- 
ern Colorado 
and the mouth 
of the Ohio 
River, to 
southern New 
Jersey. South- 
ward, it ex- 


tends through 


o_O _ ’ The first step shown in 
Hien, Tien the formation of a burl 
ws. te eae —the mistletoe is rooted 
of the La Plata entirely around the stem. 
River in South 

America. 


The effect of mistletoe upon its host is insidious, slow- 
ly depriving the tree of its vitality, and ultimately killing 
it. With the death of the host—and ordinarily not until 
then—the mistletoe plant itself meets death. 

The parasitic roots of mistletoe penetrate the tree 
branches and consume the carbohydrates intended as food 
by the tree. This slow starvation of the tree reduces its 
leaf surface and its seed germination, as well as stunts its 
growth, and causes an earlier and more rapid formation 
of heartwood. This, in turn, invites the attacks of fungi 
and insects at an earlier age. Often burls are formed 
on the trunk and main branches of the host. These reduce 





the food-trans- 
porting tissues 
which supply 
the tree with 
the food mate- 
rials gathered 
by its roots. 
The _thread- 
like roots of 
mistletoe cause 
the wood of 
its host to be 
spongy, and 
often  discol- 
ored and 
pitchy because 
of bleeding. 
As a result an 
abnormally 
grained wood 
full of knots 
is formed 
which is un- 
desirable for 
lumber. The 
heavy clumps, 
or “brooms” 
of mistletoe 
add weight to 
be borne by 
the tree, and 
at the same 
time weaken 
the branches, 
thus causing the tree to be more susceptible to breakage 
during wind storms. 

Trees of all ages are susceptible to infection by mis- 
tletoe. Seeds of the mistletoe plant, frequently dissemi- 
nated by birds, may fall upon the trunk of a tree and ger- 
minate there. Having once gained a foothold, the root 
system of the parasite may gradually spread from the 
original point of infection into older tissues which are not 
susceptible to direct infection from without. It spreads 
quite rapidly in young trees because of the greater number 
of small twigs in close proximity which are easily infected. 
Consequently, saplings die relatively soon after infection. 


sliced 


Part of a branch 
off, to show how the mis- 
tletoe roots penetrate the 
woody stem of the host. 





TREES AND THEIR USES 
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ree CEDAR 





THE INCENSE CEDAR, WHEN _ 
FULLY GROWN, REACHES A 


FEET, AND DIAMETERS OF 2 TO 5 FEET. * 


BETWEEN 4,000 AND 8,000 FEET ABOVE GEA LEVEL. 

















EXTENDING FROM OREGON INTO LOWER CALIFORNIA IT GROWS 
IN LARGEGT NUMBERS IN THE CENTRAL PART OF CALIFORNI 


v 
THE YELLOW STAMINATE FLOWERS WHICH BLOSSOM IN, CLUSTERS 
IN ANOWINTER MAKE THE TREE LOOK LIKE A GIGANTIC GOLDEN-ROD; AND 
PISTILLATE FLOWERS ON THE ENDS OF THE TWIGS DEVELOP INA SINGLE otacoN 
INTO SMALL NELLOW BROWN CONES WHICH DIGCHARGE THEIR SEEDS IN SEPTEMBER . 
THE BRANCHES WHICH GWEEP DOWNWARD AND OUTWARD MAKE FINE 























TENTS FOR STORM- 
BOUND MOUNTAINEERS 
* BIRDS AND ANIMALS, 

THE LIGHT BROWN 
STRAIGHT GRAINED DUR- 
ABLE ‘OOD OF INCENSE CEDAR 
1S USED FOR RAILROAD TIES, 
PENCILS, FENCE POSTS, FURLITURE 
LATHE SHINGLES AND OCCASION- 
on. «ALY FOR INTERIOR WOODHORK 
AND FLUMES — 









> TREE (WHICH OCCASIONAL LIVES 
TO BE A THOUSAND YEARS OLD, 
\S WORTHY [TG PLACE BESIDE 
THE DOUGLAG FIRAND THE 
GREAT PINES.IT I@ PANTED 
SUCCESSFULLY FOR ORNAMENTAL 
PURPOSES THROUGHOUT THE 
EASTERN STATES AS FAR NORTH 
AS MAGSACHUSETTS 















































INCENSE CEDAR 








Libocedrus decurrens, Torrey 





HE tall, compactly columnar crown of 

incense cedar, consisting of flattened 

frond-like branches, and reared on a 
rapidly tapering cinnamon red trunk is fre- 
quently seen growing singly cr in small 
groves over the western slopes of the moun- 
tain ranges from northern Oregon to lower 
California. Confined largely to elevations of 
4,000 to 8,000 feet above sea level, it ranges 
for a thousand miles from the basin of the 
Santiam River in Oregon, southward along 
the Cascade Mountains and the western slopes 
of the Sierra Nevada, over the California 
coast ranges to the mountains of southern 
California and lower California. Eastward it 
is found in a few scattered mountain areas in 
Nevada. 


Mature trees range from seventy-five to 
110 feet in height and from two and a half 
to four feet in diameter. Trees 150 feet in 
height occur throughout the Sierra and one 
tree 186 feet high has been recorded. The 
younger trees with trunks up to twelve inches 
in diameter maintain a narrow, columnar 
form with branches reaching to the ground. 
The larger branches have a distinct upward 
turn. With age and maturity, the crown flat- 
tens out and becomes more open. Incense 
cedar is a relatively slow-growing tree reach- 
ing an average diameter of about thirteen 
inches in 100 years and frequently attaining 
ages of 300 to 500 years. One tree measur- 
ing 51.2 inches in diameter at stump height 
was 542 years old, and trees may reach ages 
ranging from 800 to 1,000 years. 

The yellowish-green evergreen foliage con- 
sists of small, pointed, scale-like leaves ad- 
hering closely to slender branchle's and ca- 
pable of remaining on the tree from three to 
five years. They form flat sprays. Each 
leaf extends from one-eighth to one-half inch 
along the branch and has a characteristically 
long base to which the technical name decur- 
rens refers. A small resin gland on each leaf 
is responsible for the pungent, aromatic odor 
so apparent when the leaf is crushed. 

Libocedrus is the name of a widely dis- 
tributed family of trees closely related to the 
true cyprus and not far distantly to the thuya. 
Libocedrus decurrens is the only one of the 
nine species of the genus which is native to 
North America. Eight other species are found 
from Chile to Patagonia in South America, 
China, Formosa, New Guinea, New Zealand. 
and New Caledonia. Libocedrus is derived 
from two Greek words and may be translated 
as “the cedar tree, the wood of which was 
burnt for perfume or to scent ointment.” 


Flowers of the two sexes are found on parts 


Incense cedar attains heights of 150 feet in 


the coast ranges of Oregon and California. 
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of the same tree, or occasionally upon different trees. 
In January the quarter-inch long, golden yellow, pollen- 
bearing male, or staminate flowers shower the tree with 
gold and mingle with the snow as it lays on the 
branches. The female flowers develop on the ends of 
the past year’s growth, as small light yellow green 
cones with two to six pairs of leaf-like scales. 

By late summer, following the appearance of the j 
blossoms, small urn shaped cones, from three-quarters 
to one and one-half inches long, develop and hang 
pendant on the extreme ends of the branchlets. These 

cones somewhat resembling those of thuya, or white 
cedar, but with fewer scales, consist of six leaf like 
scales in pairs, and enclose one or two tiny, winged 
seeds. By September the cones open and great numbers 
of seed drift down in the wind in such quantities as to 
form a red brown carpet beneath the parent trees. The 
dry, yellow brown cones cling to the trees for several 
months thereafter. 

The widely buttressed bases of mature incense cedar 
trees are clothed in thick, shreddy, cinnamon red bark 
which is deeply grooved and ridged. On young trees 
the bark is purplish red, flaky, and has a silver sheen 
on the loosened scales. Later it takes on a reddish 
; brown hue which glows in the sunlight. The upper 
bark of old trees is two or three inches thick, while 
along the base it may be six or eight inches thick. 





The soft, light brown wood is frequently tinged with « 


° George C. Stephenson 
red, although the sapwood is cream colored. It has a Sidhe tintin aetin dees tn eee en we 


hang from the ends of the branchlets. 


compact, fine, straight grain, splits readily and evenly. 
and does not check or warp in seasoning. The wood 
weighs, when air dry, about twenty-five pounds to the 
cubic foot, is aromatic, takes a good polish and is ex- 
tremely durable when seasoned. It is widely used for 
fence posts, railroad ties, shingles, and to an increasing 
extent for pencil slats, cedar chests, so-called moth proof 
linings for the interior of wardrobes, and for door and 
window frames. It is sometimes used for cigar boxes. 
In 1918 the entire stand of incense cedar was estimated 
at 11,000,000,000 board feet, of which 10,000,000,000 
are growing in California and the remainder in Oregon 
and Nevada. The average annual cut of incense cedar 
for the five years from 1927 to 1931 was approximately 
28,000,000 board feet, which with unrecorded amounts 
which went into fence posts and railroad ties would 
place the annual cut roughly at 30,000,000 board feet. 
The largest cut was in 1923, with 38,392,000 board feet. 

Under the most favorable conditions it may form 
half of the stand in mixture with ponderosa pine and 
sugar pine. It is also found in mixtures with the 
California Big Tree, California black oak, Jeffery pine, 
and occasionally with white fir, lodgepole pine, and The 
limber pine. Best development is found on the west 
slope of the Sierra at elevations of 5,000 to 6,000 feet 
above sea level. 

The thick, fire-resistant bark makes mature incense ao 
cedar trees relatively immune to fire damage, but ea : 
heavy losses are sustained when fire runs through young ' } x a —~e a <a] 
growth and reproduction. 77a wi ) 

There are no insect enemies of any importance, but = 
practically one-half of all incense cedar trees as they 
stand in the woods are defective, and most of the loss a 7 a, 
is due to a dry-rot fungous which attacks the heartwood, ~ VY rn ae ee Pea 
excavating parts throughout the length of the trunk. LY ee en a ee. 

Incense cedar has been extensively planted for orna- i @. i a 
mental purposes in the eastern states where it prospers \ ) ae 
as far north as Massachusetts. The tree lends itself to 7 0 a sia 
unusual landscape effects, does well on well-drained, 
loamy soils, and is highly tolerant of shade. Natural range of Incense Cedar. 





deeply furrowed, shreddy, cinnamon- 
brown bark is two to three inches thick, or 
even heavier at the base of old trees. 
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Canvasbacks and Redheads Have 
Closed Season 


_For the first time in the history of the 
United States a closed hunting season on 


canvasback and redhead ducks has_ been 
imposed by the Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture. These water- 


fowl are placed on the list of fully pro- 
tected species and every effort is being 
made to enforce the new regulations. 

According to Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, chief 
of the Biological Survey, canvasbacks and 
redheads have seriously decreased in num- 
ber despite the restrictions provided by 
previous hunting regulations, and in recent 
years they have suffered especially, because 
much of their breeding territory is in the 
region visited by droughts. 

The scarcity of canvasbacks and redheads 
on the northern refuges, where so many other 
ducks breed, demonstrates the need of special 
protection for these species. These refuges, 
records reveal, could easily accommodate sev- 
eral times the number of canvasbacks and 
redheads that nested on them this year. 

Records of the Survey show that these 
two species have never bred naturally in 
eastern North America. Their original breed- 
ing grounds extended from northern Ne- 
braska across to western Minnesota and 
north into the Canadian prairie provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. A 
western contingent of these two ducks in- 
habits the great interior valley of California, 
northern Nevada and Utah, and a small area 
in southern British Columbia. Neither has 
ever occupied the vast nesting grounds of 
northern Canada and Alaska. Their an- 
cestral nesting places were in a_ region 
now devoted principally to agriculture. 

The drainage of prairie lakes, ponds, and 


marshes in Nebraska, Minnesota, and the 
Dakotas destroyed thousands of acres of 
valuable habitat for these waterfowl. Like- 


wise, the drainage of valleys in California 
and the drainage of lakes, ponds and marshes 
in the Canadian Prairie Provinces destroyed 
a large part of their original nesting grounds. 
As a result, both of these ducks, even in 
1920, were rare as breeding species in the 
United States. There were a few areas such as 
the Bear River marshes in Utah, where they 
still bred in numbers, but elsewhere in this 
country only a few pairs were to be found. 
Practically all of their original breeding range 
that remained suitable was in Canada. 

Last summer two field parties of the Bio- 
logical Survey covered the remaining breed- 
ing grounds of these two ducks in the Ca- 
nadian Prairie Provinces, but nowhere did 
they find more than a scattering of either 
canvasbacks or redheads. This past winter 
every important wintering ground in the 


United States and Mexico was carefully 
surveyed in making a waterfowl inventory 
but only relatively small concentrations of 
the species were found. 

There are still enough of these ducks, 
however, to serve as a nucleus for restoring 
them to great numbers, the Survey feels, and, 
as Dr. Gabrielson says, “with proper man- 
agement and protection both may be brought 
back to a numerical strength that will again 
provide good shooting for sportsmen.” 


State Foresters Elect H. A. Smith 
President 








H. A. Smith 


The annual meeting of the Association of 
State Foresters, attended by representatives 
from thirty-two states, convened in Madison, 
Wisconsin, on October 28 and elected H. A. 
Smith, State Forester of South Carolina since 
1931, president to succeed Grover Conzet, 
State Forester of Minnesota, who has served 
during the past year. State Forester Perry 
Merrill of Vermont was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and State Forester Fred C. Pederson of 
Virginia was re-elected secretary - treasurer. 
State Forester C. A. Gillett of Arkansas with 
retiring president Grover Conzet will serve 
with the three elected officers as an execu- 
tive committee during the coming year. Be- 
fore adjourning, the Association decided to 
meet in Texas in 1937. 
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The program of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps was endorsed by the State Foresters 
and a resolution was passed urging that the 
C.C.C. be made a permanent organization. 
At the same time recommendations were 
made that the advisory personnel be ap- 
pointed under Civil Service regulation rather 
than on the basis of advisory lists provided 
by Congressmen as at present. An increase 
was urged in the number of local experi- 
enced men who may be employed, and rec- 
ommendations were made that the C.C.C. 
camps in the several states and regions be 
given the same allotments for forestry work 
regardless of whether the camps are under 
the supervision of the Forest Service, the 
National Park Service, or the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Plans for amending the several coopera- 
tive sections of the Clarke-McNary Act so 
as to broaden the base of activities and in- 
crease the authorization for available funds 
were drafted and a resolution passed urging 
that State Foresters be represented on the 
advisory council of the Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work in each state so that adequate 
consideration may be given forestry in the 
state programs. 

On the morning of October 29, after ses- 
sions in Madison, the members and guests 
travelled by automobile through northern 
Wisconsin to inspect the State Experimental 
Game and Fur Farm near Poynette, lunched 
at the Devil’s Lake State Park, visited the 
forest plantations of Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, the Central State Forest Nursery, 
participated in a demonstration of pumps, 
plows, and other forest protection equipment 
at Tomahawk, and concluded the meeting at 
Trout Lake, where the state maintains a for- 
est headquarters and nursery within a state 
forest of over 120,000 acres. 


Foresters to Meet at Portland 


The Society of American Foresters will 
hold its annual meeting in the Pacific North- 
west at Portland on December 14 to 17. This 
will follow closely the annual conference of 
the Western Forestry and Conservation Asso- 
ciation on December 10 to 12, also meeting 
in Portland. 

Foresters from all parts of the United 
States and Canada representing public and 
private forestry, forest products industries 
and forest education will attend these meet- 
ings. Among the subjects to be discussed 
are forest ownership and acquisition, sus- 
tained yield, future demands on Pacific slope 
forests and non-commodity forest land use 
and management. Several short trips to 
points of interest in and around Portland, as 
well as all-day field excursions for visiting 
foresters, have been arranged. 


~ 
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America’s FIRST Diesel- Powered 
Industrial Wheel Tractor . 


the new INTERNATIONAL ID- 40 








@ International Harvester, 
world’s largest tractor 
builder, scores another first 
with the new Model ID-40. 
This organization has 


adapted the Diesel prin- 


Replaceable cylinders—an example ciple to wheel-type indus- 
of the big money-saving features trial tractor operation, the 


built into all International Tractors, 


first time this has been done 
in America. This new tractor | 
uses the same International 


Diesel engine that has INTERNATIONAL Model 1-40 
proved so successful in the International TD-40 This tractor is also new in the 
TracTracTor and the Model PD-40 Power Unit. [ternational Industrial Power 

= line. It is similar in design and 
The Model ID-40 Tractor has powerand stamina construction to the Model 
to handle a variety of heavy-duty work calling = oy" is pmees a 
for a wheel tractor. Investigate this new addition engine used in the Model 
to the line of International Industrial Power, T-40 TracTracTor. Both of 
which includes wheel and crawler tractors, ‘hese tractors have the well- 


known features of Interna- 
and power units from 12 to more than 100 h.p. tional manufacture which 











The Model ID-40 is as easy to crank 


mean so much to the user 
as a gasoline tractor of correspond- INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY in low operating costs and 
ioe’ 606 So. Michigan Ave. ““°"P"4TE) —_ Chicago, Illinois maintenance economy. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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DUTCH ELM DISEASE ERADICATION ASSURED 
THROUGH WINTER 


An allotment of $640,000 from emergency 
funds to the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine for continuing Dutch elm 
disease eradication measures was signed by 
the President early in November. This as- 
sures the continued employment of some 
4,600 men in the work of tree removal 
through the winter. 

Since the first of July the regular appro- 
priation of $261,156 has been supplemented 
by emergency allotments which bring the 
total federal funds for this fight to $2,993,- 
156. New York, New Jersey, and Connec- 
ticut have appropriated $144,100, and the 
labor of six C.C.C. companies and numer- 
ous municipalities has been contributed. 

With the seasonal discoloration and drop- 
ping of the elm leaves, scouting for infected 
elm trees was abandoned early in October. 
At that time a total of 1,792,846 elm trees 
had been removed. Of these 21,757 trees 
were definitely recorded as having the Dutch 
elm disease. The others had been cut and 
destroyed as sanitary measures to remove 
harboring places for the disease-carrying in- 
sects. There remain over 600,000 trees whose 
destruction is necessary to prevent further 
spread of the infection, and to make the re- 


gion safe for healthy elm trees in the neigh- 
borhood. 


To reduce costs incident to the cutting 
and destruction of each dead or dying elm 
tree which may prove a source of future 
spread of the disease, methods of poisoning 
have been developed. As a result, large 
numbers of woodland trees and_ those 
throughout the back country are being 
girdled and bands of copper sulphate, held 
firmly in place by a suitable waterproof ma- 
terial, are bound around the girdle. Even dur- 
ing the dormant fall and winter period, 
sufficient poison is absorbed by the sap to 
permeate the entire tree. Not only is the 
tree killed, but the inner bark and wood 
tissues are rendered objectionable to the elm 
bark beetle. By this process the wood may 
be used or the trees may be allowed to stand 
until they can be advantageously cut. 

L. H. Worthley, in charge of Dutch elm 
disease eradication at Bloomfield, New Jer- 
sey, reports progress on a nation-wide in- 
ventory of elm trees. City and park officials, 
State Foresters, members of garden clubs, 
and others are being requested to submit 
data covering the number and value of the 
elms in their regions, on forms furnished 
by the Bureau. The report, which will be 
available before the end of the year, will give 
the first accurate estimate of the number 
and value of America’s elms. 


WORK AHEAD JUSTIFIES PERMANENT C.C.C.,SAYS FECHNER 


In a letter to President Roosevelt, dated 
October 24, Robert Fechner, Director of 
Emergency Conservation Work, stated that 
there is needed work waiting to be done in 
all major fields of conservation to justify 
making the Civilian Conservation Corps a 
permanent part of the Federal Government’s 
activities. Citing a survey that he had had 
made during the past year of future work 
opportunities, Mr. Fechner told the Presi 
dent there is profitable employment ahead 
for a Civilian Corps of between 300,000 and 
350,000 young men for many years to come. 

Shortly afterwards, at a press conference, 
the President said that eventually some of 
the temporary agencies, including the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, would be placed in per- 
manent divisions, but declined to state wheth- 
er he proposed the creation of a new depart- 
ment or readjustment of existing ones. 

Mr. Fechner, in his letter, further stated 
the survey shows that work opportunities for 
the C.C.C, will increase rather than diminish. 
This he attributes to the gradual increase in 
National Forest holdings, the acquisition of 
new forest lands by the states under the new 
Fulmer Act, the growth of state-owned parks 
and the demands for land reconstruction in 
agriculture, grazing, irrigation, and in the 
control of floods and soil erosion. 

“Available and planned work for the next 
several years,” Mr. Fechner stated, “as set 
forth in the survey, may be broadly divided 
into such classifications as forestry, park de- 
velopment, erosion control, stream, pond and 
lake improvement, flood control, water con- 
servation, range development, reclamation, 
wildlife protection, rehabilitation of drain- 
age projects and other types of projects 
having as their objective the further preser- 
vation, improvement and increase ‘in our 
national resources.” 

In his letter Mr. Fechner took occasion to 
summarize the work accomplishments of the 
C.C.C. to date. 

“The Civilian Conservation Corps,” as- 
serted Mr. Fechner, “has added enormous 
tangible values to the country’s physical 
resources through the construction of roads, 
communication lines and fire detection facili- 
ties; through control of insect and disease 


pests, fire and rodents that injure and de- 
stroy natural resources on federal, state and 
privately owned lands; through the develop- 
ment of new _ recreational opportunities; 
through protection of forests, watersheds, 
agricultural lands and communities against 
flood and soil erosion; through projects con- 
serving water and improving land drainage; 
through the protection and increased propa- 
gation of game animals and birds; through 
the planting of nearly one billion trees; 
through improving range conditions for live- 
stock; through aid to land _ reclamation 
projects; through physical improvements to 
Indian, military and naval reservations; and 
through many other types of projects of 
public interest and utility which are non- 
competitive with private industry.” 

Summarizing more specifically some of 
the work accomplished, Mr. Fechner cited 
the following: trees planted, 766,117,000; 
fire breaks constructed, 50,344 miles; con- 
trol of tree insects and diseases on 13,539,000 
acres; forest stand improvement on 2,457,000 
acres; roads constructed, 76,256 miles; trails, 
18,325 miles; telephone lines, 48,624 miles; 
number of erosion check dams, 2,440,000; 
erosion control planting, 1,765,983,000 square 
yards; rodent control on 21,508,000 acres; 
number of fish rearing ponds constructed, 
3,754; streams stocked with 189,314,000 fish. 

Concluding his letter, Mr. Fechner said: 
“A permanent work force which can carry 
out the programs of the various agencies 
interested in the wise use of natural re- 
sources will enable the United States to 
obtain greater benefits from our heritage of 
natural resources which has _ depreciated 
through carelessness and misuse. As long 
as there are young men eager to work yet 
idle through no fault of their own, the 
C.C.C. can continue to be an effective part 
of our national policy. .... . I, therefore, 
recommend that this program of conservation 
work among men and natural resources be 
adopted as a permanent part of our national 
governmental activities, the size and extent 
of the work to be governed by the dual 
factors of employment conditions among 
young men and the urgency of the conserva- 
tion work to be accomplished.” 
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PLUMB.. puts expert 


Skill in your hands 


Speed and ease in chopping depend 
largely upon your choice of an axe. 
With a Plumb in your hands expert 
skill comes quickly. 

For Plumb has such perfect balance it 
swings true; has a blade so tapered, that 
though it sinks deep with each stroke, 
it frees easily and rolls the chips away; 
a blade specially tempered to stay sharp 
a long time. 

A Plumb saves you energy and minutes 
on any chopping job, leaves you less tired. 

Peter McLaren, America’s champion 
chopper, says a Plumb saves him one 
second out of every five in chopping 
time,—you, too, will save time and work 
with a Plumb. 

Use this Axe of Champions. It costs 
no more. It is built for long service. 
Get a Plumb today from your nearest 
hardware dealer or supplier. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., PHILA., U. S. A. 





Made of one piece of high-grade steel — not two pieces welded together ! 
Hardened for a depth of two full inches and toughened to hold a keen edge. 
Furnished in 3 to 514 lb. weights. 













Ground ina fan-shaped, 3-point grind to give better clearance in the cut. 
Hand-honed bit removes the wire edge and prevents crumbling and dulling 
of the edge. A super-axe ! A racing axe for the chopping expert. 

Other patterns and sizes for every chopping need. 











PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 
Dein ame 





4, § Hammers Hatchets 4° 
‘4. files Sledges Axes 
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—Pioneering With— 
FRUITS and BERRIES 
by GEORGE AIKEN 
43 Plates 

The what, how, and 
when of trees and 


plants, no matter how 
small the acreage. 


$2.00 
STEPHEN DAYE PRESS 


Brattleboro Vermont 




















HANDBOOK OF TREES 


Photographic illustrations and 
maps enable one to identify the 
trees east of the Rocky Mountains 
and north of the Gulf States at any 
season. 

New low price of $6.00 


Write for further information 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 























* *& 
Along Nature’s 
Trails 


344 pp. BY LILLIAN COX ATHEY $1.20 


Aw irresistTiBte book for everyone who loves 
the outdoors,—both children and grown-ups. 
Authentic, often surprising, nature facts 
told simply, vividly, and with flashes of humor. 
Pen-and-ink drawings of unusual accuracy and 
charm. A book of lasting interest and value. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
t © 

















University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp 
course required of all Seniors in Forestry, 
in practical logging operations, on Indian 
Township, Washington County, Maine, un- 
der faculty supervision. 


For catalog and further information 
ress 


FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 
University of Maine 
ORONO, MAINE 
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Atonc Nature’s Traits, by Lillian Cox 
Athey. Published by the American Book 
Company, New York. 344 pages, illustrated 
by Benson B. Moore. Price, $1.20. 

To the many newspaper readers who have 
been following Mrs. Athey’s daily feature 
“Nature’s Children” through the score of 
years it has been syndicated, this book is like 
an old friend. To others, to those who have 
not walked along nature’s trail with Mrs. 
Athey, it offers an adventure so fascinating 
that it cannot be denied. 

For Atonc Nature’s Traits has been writ- 
ten for those who speak the language of the 
outdcors—and that includes practically every 
man, woman and child. Country or city, it 
matters not where your trail leads, offers 
birds, animals and plants that please and 
stimulate. Between the covers of this book 
you will find them again, and many others. 

Here is something that is needed—a sim- 
ple, direct and alluring story of nature’s chil- 
dren—squirrels, foxes, moles, beavers, owls, 
frogs, fish, insects, shrubs, trees—just to men- 
tion a few. Particularly adapted for every 
nature lover but of special interest to chil- 
dren. In a few words, it is nature’s book of 


the year.—E. K. 





THe Repwoops oF Coast AND SIERRA, by 
James Clifford Shirley. Published by the 


University of California Press, Berkeley, 
California. 74 pages. Illustrated. Price 
$1.25. 


The dendrological facts, the history and 
some of the more satisfying quotations con- 
cerning two trees which link the misty veiled 
antiquity with the present have been assem- 
bled by James Clifford Shirley in a beauti- 
fully illustrated little book—“The Redwoods 
of Coast and Sierra.” He describes the coast 
redwood and the Sierra redwood, often re- 
ferred to as the Big Tree. Together, they 
are the remaining remnants of the genus 
Sequoia, whose fossil remains are found 
throughout the western hemisphere. That 
there is more to be said about them is shown 
by the comprehensive list of references, but 
within these pages is enough to satisfy the 
average reader whether he be a_ forester, 
traveler, or merely an inquisitive reader.— 


SG. 8. C. 





Rich Lanp, Poor Lanp, by Stuart Chase. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Ltd., New York City. 361 pages.  Illus- 
trated. Price $2.50. 


Foresters, as well as all who are interested 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
will find a tonic in Stuart Chase’s “Rich 
Land, Poor Land.” Facts and figures which 
seemed hopelessly embedded in government 
reports are made vital. The author’s phrases 
sing and his graphic examples leave definite 
pictures in the reader’s mind. 

Open the book to the first chapter and fol- 
low Mr. Chase as he describes continental 
United States; catch the vision of civiliza- 
tion’s rapid. progression of destructive devel- 
opment in the chapter “From Plymouth Rock 
to Ducktown”; read on into the chapters de- 
scribing our natural resources of soil, water, 
forest, and wildlife, and before you have 


closed the book you will be convinced that 
America has outgrown the “cut out and get 
out” period of pioneering and has entered a 
new era where planned efforts of federal, 
state, and county governments must correct 
the accumulated damage. 

“The strength of our nation,” concludes 
the book, “is due to the continent of North 
America. It has molded us, nourished us, 
fed its abundant vitality into our veins. We 
are its children, lost and homeless without 
its | strong arms about us. Shall we destroy 
i?” 

Let the facts presented in this book be 
dinned into the minds of our school children 
and our citizens. Let the questions it pro- 
pounds be discussed and debated. If that 
can be done, the book will have served a 
purpose and the riches of America will be 
saved.—G. 


Birps IN THE WILDERNESS, by George Miksch 
Sutton. Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
200 pp., illustrated. Price $3.50. 


Dr. George Miksch Sutton, Curator of 
Birds at Cornell University, has written a 
delightful adventure story of his experiences 
in the scientific realm of bird lore. In early 
boyhood, Dr. Sutton became engrossed in 
the fascinating study of birds, and with ad- 
vancing years has become one of America’s 
foremost ornithologists. 

From the ice-bound shores of Labrador to 
the inland swamps of Florida, over the Appa- 
lachian Mountain ranges of the east to the 
western prairies beyond, Dr. Sutton describes 
the most interesting species seen during his 
numerous expeditions. He tells in humorous 
vein their peculiar habits, and presents living 
likenesses of them in his excellent pencil 
drawings and colored field sketches, which 
denote not only a masterful touch in their 
detailed conception, but complete understand- 
ing and love for his feathered friends. ; 

All nature lovers will be impressed with 
this book and will value it among their col- 
lections for its comprehensive and authentic 
information and for its delightful style and 
sheer readability—D. D. 





From Forest To Furniture, by Malcolm H. 
Sherwood. Published by W. W. Norton 
and Company, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Price $3.00. 


One who loves the feel of fine wood and 
whose eye would trace the grain as it is re- 
vealed by the cabinet maker on a beautiful 
piece of furniture has written “From Forest 
to Furniture.’ The author, however, is more 
than a connoisseur of beautiful wood. He is 
a traveled woodsman who knows the trees as 
they grow in the forests and who takes pride 
in having seen the trees cut in out-of-the- 
way places of the world. It is rich with 
anecdotes of travel, and of the adventures of 
wood buyers and furniture salesmen. 

Anyone who loves trees will find this book 
an informative and stimulating companion, 
and those who are interested in furniture 


will find it an invaluable guide—G. H. C. 
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AMERICANS ATTEND WORLD FORESTRY CONGRESS 


Fourteen Americans attended the Second 
International Forestry Congress held in Buda- 
pest, Hungary, September 10-14. They in- 
cluded the following: Shirley W. Allen, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Dr. H. I. Baldwin, 
Caroline A. Fox Research and Demonstra- 
tion Forest, Hillsboro, New Hampshire; Ovid 
Butler, The American Forestry Association; 
R. R. Fenska, American Tree Association; 
Tom Gill, Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Foundation; John D. Guthrie, U. S. Forest 
Service, vice chairman of American delega- 
tion; G. F. Jewett, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; 
Frank Kennett, Conway, New Hampshire; 
E. L. Kurth, Keltys, Texas; J. F. McGowin, 
Chapman, Alabama; C. E. Rachford, Chief, 
Grazing Division, U. S. Forest Service; F. A. 
Silcox, Chief, United States Forest Service 
and chairman of the American delegation; 
John B. Woods, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Seattle, Washington, and Ra- 
phael Zon, United States Forest Service. 

The congress was attended by between 
four and five hundred representatives from 
thirty-five countries and their dependencies. 
Steps were taken to make the Congress a 
permanent institution with headquarters at 
Rome under the auspices of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. A committee em- 
bracing a representative from each country 
was appointed to work out the permanent 
organization. F. A. Silcox, Chief of the 
Forest Service, represents the United States 
on this committee, of which Baron Walbott, 
president of the congress, is chairman. 

No action was taken in respect to the 
date or place of the next meeting of the 
congress. Invitations were extended by 
France to hold it at Paris next year in con- 


AUDUBON ASSOCIATION 


nection with the International Wood Exposi- 
tion, and by Finland to hold it in that coun- 
try in 1940. It is believed that the Finnish 
invitation will later be accepted. 

Sessions of the congress embraced com- 
mittee discussion of questions in all major 
fields of forestry and there were numerous 
receptions and meetings designed to bring 
the representatives closer together to promote 
international cooperation in the development 
of forestry. 


During the two weeks preceding the Buda- 
pest meeting, the International Union of 
Forest Research Institutes held its ninth 
congress in Hungary. This was largely a 
travel meeting covering a large and repre- 
sentative portion of Hungary. Visits were 
made to the communal forests of Sopron and 
Pécs and to the beech, spruce, Scots pine 
and hornbeam forests controlled by the Bish- 
op of Vesprem. Experiments in the affores- 
tation of drifting sands in the neighborhood 
of Kecskemét were of particular interest to 
the American foresters in the group because 
of similarity to problems in this country 
and of the use of numerous North American 
species among which black locust has taken 
the lead. 


In this meeting the United States was 
represented by Henry I. Baldwin, of the 
Caroline A. Fox Research Institute; Shirley 
W. Allen, of the University of Michigan, 
and Raphael Zon, of the Lake State Forest 
Experiment Station. The next session of the 
Union will be held in Finland. Professor 
Erik Lénnroth, of Helsinki, was elected to 
succeed the retiring president, Professor 
Gyula Roth. 


HOLDS THIRTY-SECOND 


CONVENTION 


The Thirty-second Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, held at the American Museum of 
Natural History, October 23-27, came to grips 
with many fundamental problems faced by 
today’s conservationists. Besides the require- 
ments for saving individual species—such as 
the Great White Heron, the California Con- 
dor, the raptorial birds in general—the pres- 
ervation of the habitats in which they must 
live, came in for primary consideration. Gov- 
ernment officials, members of groups inter- 
ested in conservation, and the Association’s 
staff presented various parts of the program. 
Three important factors in the conservation 
complex were given greatest stress: 

First, that our outdoor resources of forest, 
soil, water and grassland, with the native 
wildlife that populates them, constitute na- 
tional wealth that must be conserved. 

Second, that on many fronts these natural 


resources are being attacked, destroyed and 
wasted—without anyone but a few individual 
exploiters profiting. 


And, third, that a vigorous battle against 
these destructive forces is being waged, with 
considerable hope of saving a_ substantial 
segment of this part of America’s heritage. 


Among those speaking were Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, Chief of the U. S. Bureau of 
Biological Survey; Dr. Warren F. Bourn and 
Mr. Clarence Cottam, of the same Bureau; 
Mr. Earle H. Clapp, Associate Chief of the 
U. S. Forest Service; Dr. Harold C. Bryant, 
Assistant Director of the National Park Serv- 
ice; Mr. Ernest G. Holt, of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service; Dr. Homer L. Shantz, Chief 
of Division of Wildlife Management of the 
U. S. Forest Service; and Stuart Chase, 
economist and author of “Rich Land, Poor 


Land.” 


OUACHITA NATIONAL FOREST ENLARGED 


Areas aggregating 545,000 acres were add- 
ed to the Ouachita National Forest in 
Arkansas on October 12 by proclamation of 
the President. The additions, extending to 
the Oklahoma State line, largely of moun- 
tainous timber-producing lands, will round 
out the forest boundaries and simplify ad- 
ministration. 

The additions bring the area of the 
Ouachita, including lands in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, to 2,476,576 acres. Examination 
by the Forest Service shows that of the re- 
cently added area 127,025 acres bear stands 
of commercial timber. More than 300,000 
acres are cut-over forests, and much of it 
further depleted by burning. Areas aggre- 
gating 10,360 acres are so badly denuded 
by wasteful lumbering, fire and erosion as to 
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require planting. The lands are located in 
Montgomery, Garland, Saline, Scott, Polk, 
Yell and Sebastian Counties, and round out 
indentations on three sides of the National 
Forest. 

The Ouachita National Forest is in the 
heart of a timber-producing area of recog- 
nized value. The mixed forests contain valu- 
able shortleaf pines and hardwobdds, which 
for a generation have contributed largely to 
the lumber business of the Central Southern 
States. Under good forest management it 
should continue to supply timber indefinitely. 
The Forest Service proposes, under a plan 
of continuing yields, to help stabilize pro- 
duction and employment in many of the 
communities within and _ surrounding the 
Forest. 





Fee every job in the pro- 
tection, preservation and 
management of the forest 
there is a dependable True 
TEMPER Tool. 


THE 
AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Makers of Essential Tools 







Write today for 32-page 
Handbook describing this 
famous line of essential 
tools It’s free. 
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Trees for Forest Planting 
PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 





OERTIFIED White Pine. free from blister rust. Nor 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and othe 
varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get our figures 
on Contract Planting. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 





Dept. A-126, Fryeburg, Maine 














EVERGREENS, Deciduous 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large Quantities can be 
purchased from us More Reasonably than anywhere 
else. Write for list and prices. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 














CLASSIFIED 
For Sale 








HORSES AND CATTLE FOR SALE—1,500 cattle 
to pick from. Cows, calves, yearling and two-year 
old steers and heifers. All T.B. Tested. Farm 
chunks, colts, mules. Truck or carload lots. 
Write or wire A. L. Newhart, Fairfield, Iowa. 


Forest Service Issues Statistical 
Story of Lumber Cut 


The most complete statistical record ever 
compiled of America’s production of lumber 
during the past sixty-five years has just been 
issued by the United States Forest Service. 
The report was compiled by Albert H. Pier- 
son under the direction of R. V. Reynolds of 
the Division of Forest Economics. The sta- 
tistics dealing with the principal softwoods 
and hardwoods for each of the several states 
and regions begin with the year 1869, when 
the aggregate production of lumber in the 
United States was 12,756,000,000 board feet, 
produced largely in the eastern states. It 
concludes with the year 1934, when the total 
production was 15,494,000,000 board feet, 
with that of the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain States about equal that of the re- 
mainder of the country. The peak of lumber 
production in the United States was reached 
in 1906, when 46,000,000,000 board feet were 
produced and the production in the far west- 
ern states approximated that of recent years. 
Per capita consumption of lumber in this 
country, according to the report, has declined 
from 523 board feet in 1906 to ninety-four 
board feet in 1932, with 135 board feet esti- 
mated as the per capita consumption for the 
year 1935. 





New Civil Service Jobs for C.C.C. 


Robert Fechner, Director of Emergency 
Conservation Work, announced on October 
30 that President Roosevelt had authorized 


the appointment of one junior assistant to 
technician, a newly created Civil Service 
position open only to Civilian Conservation 
Corps enrollees, to the technical supervisory 
staff of each of the 2,090 C.C.C. camps now 
in operation in the United States. 

The new position was created for the pur- 
pose of affording qualified and ambitious en- 
rollees an opportunity for promotion to bet- 
ter positions in the Corps organization. The 
Civil Service Commission conducted competi- 
tive Civil Service examinations in the C.C.C. 
camps last May and approximately 15,000 
enrollees passed the examinations, thus _be- 
coming eligible for appointment. The posi- 
tion pays $85 a month. It is anticipated that 
many of the men appointed as junior assis- 
tants eventually will advance to _ higher 
grades, the announcement stated. 

The United States Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture advised Director 
Fechner’s office in October that it would ap- 
point approximately 1,000 C.C.C. enrollees to 
positions as junior assistant to technician 
within a few weeks. 














Grow Trees from Seed 


Sow about 34-inch deep in a protected part of 
garden or cold frame. 


The following varieties are available in 25c Packets 


Oriental Spruce 


Colorado White Fir Pitch Pine 
White Spruce White Pine 
Norway Spruce Scots Pine 


Austrian Pine 
Corsican Pine 
Red Pine 


HERBST BROTHERS 
Tree and Shrub Seed Specialists 
92 WARREN ST. 


(Postpaid in U. S. A.) 


Yellow Pine 


Himalayan Pine 
Swiss Mt. Pine 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Tree Owners Warned Against Coal 
Tar Tree Bands 


Shade tree owners are warned against 
the use of coal tar bands on young trees 
to catch caterpillars, and are urged to ap- 
ply instead bands of fly paper, or some other 
non-toxic, sticky substance. The warning 
was issued by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Forests and Waters after a number of 
specimens were received which indicated 
that trees had been killed from chemical 
poisons contained in coal tar. 


The bark of young trees is easily pene- 
trated by the chemicals in coal tar, scien- 
tists with the department point out. Once 
“girdled” by the absorbed poisons, the trees 
frequently die. While coal tar bands may 
not kill large trees whose outer dead bark 
is thick enough to prevent penetration of the 
toxic elements to the “cambium,” or tender, 
living inner bark, it is often difficult to tell 
when the outer bark is thick enough to re- 
sist the poison. 





Mt. Marcy Ski Trail Completed 


A six-mile ski trail from the top of Mt. 
Marcy, the highest point in the Adirondack 
Mountains, was completed during October 
by the New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment. To make this trail safe for skiing, 
a total of ninety-four trees were removed, 
of which seventy-three were under four 
inches in diameter and practically all the 
trees were of imperfect form. It is expected 
this will be one of the best down-hill ski 
trails in the Adirondacks. 


Before issuing orders for commencing the 
work, Commissioner Lithgow Osborne se- 
cured an opinion from the Attorney-General 
to the effect that ski trails are in accord 
with the spirit of Section Seven of Article 
Seven of the State Constitution. He also 
called a public hearing at his office in Al- 
bany on October 1, at which little opposi- 
tion was voiced. To the objection that this 
opens up the possibility of future ski trails, 
the Commissioner frankly replied that other 
trails will probably follow, but in every case 
they will be developed in conformity with 
plans for the Mt. Marcy trail, and the spirit 
and intent of the State Constitution will be 
rigidly followed. 





State Parks Show Marked Increase 


Since the initiation of the work program 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps in 1933 
the acreage of state parks in the United 
States has increased 18.38 per cent, accord- 
ing to an announcement made on October 
27 by Robert Fechner, director of Emergency 
Conservation Work. Prior to 1933 there 
were only 792 state parks whereas the num- 
ber now totals 1,142. He said figures ob- 
tained from the National Park Service, which 
supervises C.C.C. operations in state parks 
in cooperation with local park authorities, 
show that 599,091 acres were added to state 
parks between 1933 and 1936, making a to- 
tal of 3,859,087 acres. 

“These areas have been made more ac- 
cessible and usable for the public,” Di- 
rector Fechner said, “by the construction of 
C.C.C.-built cabins, trailside shelters, picnic 
areas and parking grounds, foot and _ horse 
trails, and improvement of park roads. In 
many parks, especially in the West, con- 
struction of dams has added to the enjoy- 
ment of the people from the recreational 
standpoint, and has resulted in drought re- 
lief in substantial measure.” 
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SevenWindbreak Trees Recommend- 
ed for Northern Great Plains 


Chinese elm, green ash, chokecherry, box- 
elder, Siberian pea-tree, buffalo-berry and 
American plum are recommended for wind- 
break planting after twenty years of testing 
in the northern Great Plains. The tests con- 
ducted by the Division of Dry Land Agricul- 
ture of the Federal Bureau of Plant Industry 
were begun in 1914 at Mandan, North Da- 
kota. Plantings were completed in 1917, 
and included, in addition to the successful 
species, willows, poplars and birches. Nor- 
way poplar survived better than other pop- 
lars, but can only be recommended where 
there is ample moisture and other favorable 
conditions. 

Nearly all trees of the seven species which 
were planted in the test areas have survived. 
This period includes 1917 to 1921,—the five 
driest consecutive years the region has ever 
recorded. The average annual precipitation 
for the twenty years was less than fifteen 
inches, while during ten of the twenty years 
moisture was below the average. Tempera- 
tures ranged from 110 degrees to 43 degrees 
below zero. 

To survive in the northern Great Plains, 
trees must stand extremes of temperature, 
periods of scanty moisture, long continued 
winds of high velocity, hail storms in the 
summer, heavy snows in winter, and damage 
by rabbits, mice, and leaf-eating, sap-sucking 
or boring insects. 

The Department points out that the seven 
recommended trees may not be the only 
broadleaf species suitable for windbreaks, 
but they are the only ones with a good rec- 
ord out of eighteen that seemed most prom- 
ising when they were planted. 

The investigators reported the area pro- 
tected is proportional to the height and dens- 
ity of the windbreak. The distance in which 
protection is felt increases with wind velocity 
and may extend to the leeward side fifteen 
or twenty times the height of the windbreak. 

Low growing, bushy trees such as Siberian 
pea-tree, buffalo-berry, chokecherry or Ameri- 
can plum are recommended for the outside 
rows to diffuse the direct winds and drifting 
snow at the ground level. The pea-tree and 
chokecherry should be cut back to make 
heavy side branching near the base. The 
chokecherry and plum sucker heavily from 
the roots and quickly form a dense hedge. 

Taller growing trees such as green ash, 
boxelder, and Chinese elm should be placed 
in interior rows so that the tallest growth 
will be at the center of the windbreak. A 
cross section of a windbreak planted in this 
manner after a few years will resemble a 
broad, inverted V. 

Green ash develops few spreading side 
branches, so there is little danger of sup- 
pressing the lower growing outside rows. 
Boxelder and Chinese elm may develop heavy 
side branches which help to diffuse wind and 
form the dense overhead shade needed to 
prevent weed growth. Chinese elm also 
gives the desired height. 

An ideal windbreak for the northern Great 
Plains—based on the Mandan experiments— 
might include, beginning on the windward 
side, a row each of chokecherry, Siberian 
pea-tree, green ash, boxelder, two rows of 
Chinese elm, one of boxelder, two of green 
ash, and one each of buffalo-berry and 
American plum. It should also include a 
clean cultivated strip at least twelve feet 
wide on each side. Other trees may be used, 
provided the low growing trees are kept to 
the outside. 

Six to eight rows is considered the mini- 
mum for farmyard protection, but for or- 
chard or garden protection, where snow- 
drifts are desired to protect tender plants 
and furnish moisture, four rows are suffi- 
cient. 
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President Will Light National Com- 


munity Christmas Tree 


President Roosevelt will light the Twelfth 
Annual National Community Christmas Tree 
at five o’clock Christmas Eve, Thursday, De- 
cember 24, during the usual public ceremony 
in Lafayette Park across from the White 
House in Washington, D. C. Commissioner 
Melvin C. Hazen, President of the Board of 
the District of Columbia government, will in- 
troduce the President and serve as chairman 
of the National Committee. Arno B. Cam- 
merer, Director of the National Park Service, 
is vice-chairman. 


For a half hour preceding the ceremony, 
which will be broadcast by radio over the 
nation, there will be Christmas music played 
by the United States Marine Band under 
the leadership of Taylor Branson. In addi- 
tion, while the President is in the stand, 
Christmas carols will be sung by some fifty 
singers in the University of Maryland Glee 
Club led by Harlan Randall. Thereafter the 
tree will be lighted each night during the 
Christmas week and, in accordance with the 
custom of previous years, the amplification 
system will carry Christmas carols from 8:00 
to 10:30 each evening until New Year’s night. 


The first National Community Christmas 
tree, lighted by President Coolidge in 1925, 
was located in Sherman Square, where it re- 
mained until 1934. In accordance with land- 
scape changes in the Nation’s Capital it 
was then moved to Lafayette Park, where two 
similar Norway spruce trees flank the Jack- 
son equestrian statue. This permits the 
lighting of separate trees during alternate 
years, thus giving them an opportunity to re- 
cover from the heat and strain attendant to 
the lights and decorations. The tree chosen 
for this year’s celebration is on the east side 
of the statue. 


The National Community Christmas tree 
and the Christmas Eve celebration are spon- 
sored by the Community Center Department 
of the District of Columbia Public Schools, 
The American Forestry Association, and the 
Office of National Capital Parks of the Na- 
tional Park Service. 








Protect Our 
SONG BIRDS 


by getting an Ever-Set Sparrow 
Trap and help destroy the English 
Sparrows, which drive away our 
song birds and destroy their nests. 





Never Fails to Work 


THE EVER-SET TRAP is simple in con- 
struction; automatic in action. Nothing to 
wear out or get out-of-order. Rust proof 
and easily cleaned. Oatches from 10 to 25 
sparrows daily. 


The song birds feed upon insects 
which destroy the trees, while the 
sparrow feeds on seeds and grain. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Ever-set is the perfect sparrow trap— 
simple, sure, effective. It is positively 
guaranteed to give complete satisfaction, 
or we will immediately refund every cent 
of your money upon return of trap in good 
condition. 


Order Yours Now 


Simply mail us your check or money order 
for only $4.25—and we'll send your EVER- 
SET TRAP prepaid. After you own one, 
you'll know why there are over 20,000 in 
use today. 


EVER-SET TRAP CO. 


1807 Pime Acre Ave. 


Davenport Iowa 














USES ONLY CLEAR WATER 





THROWS 50 FT. STREAM 
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Pacific Coast Agents: 
Hercules Equip. & Rubber Co. 
550 Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Western Leggers’ Machinery Co. 
302 S. W. 4th St., Portland, Oregon 








INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


D.B. SMITH & Co. 405 Main St, Utica, NY. 


Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
1217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Carrying weight is evenly dis- 


Send for Illustrated Literature 














BUILT STRONG—NEVER WEARS OUT 
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wiY INDIANS are Universally Acclaimed 


THE BEST FIRE PUMPS MADE! 


Strong brass carrying handle. 
tributed and close to top of back, thus preventing pulling at 
shoulders, rubbing and chafing. Tanks do not have to be 
propped up when filled with water. They stand up alone and 
are strong and rigid. Tanks have heavy solid brass bottom to 
prevent rust or corrosion. All seams double locked and soldered, 
Form-fitting ventilated tark allows a continuous circulation of air between carrier’s back and water 
tank. This prevents damp > isture and cold from water tank reaching the wearer’s back and 
keeps the back always dry and comfortable. Complete freedom is allowed the arms and hands. 
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HEAD CAMP 
For All Outdoors 














SLEEPING BAGS, Pure Wool, 


Water-Proofed cover— 


and up 


DOWN BAGS—$21.50 


Full Line of Rainproof and Woo] Clothing 
Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


Write for Catalog 
THE OUTDOOR STORE 
Incorporated 


717 First Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 
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The Child’s Health Today 
is the 
NATION'S HEALTH TOMORROW 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 





Space Contributed by 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
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FORESTRY QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 17TH 
ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., WILL BE AN- 
SWERED IN THIS COLUMN. . . A SELF-ADDRESSED 
STAMPED ENVELOPE ACCOMPANYING YOUR 
LETTER WILL ASSURE A REPLY. 


+  & 


QueEsTION: Please give the names and ad- 
dresses of nurserymen who have developed a 
golden edge and silver leaf holly in the Puget 
Sound area?—J. N. H., West Virginia. 


Answer: T. H. Teyran, of Gig Harbor, 
Washington; E. B. Stookey, Route 3, Olym- 
pia, Washington; Ambrose Brownell, Milwau- 
kee, Oregon, and Mrs. T. H. Sherrard, Os- 
wego, Oregon, are all reported to be pro- 
ducers of holly of this general type. 





Question: I am looking for a homestead 
in the northwest. Is it true that the govern- 
ment has discontinued issuing such grants? 
—E. C. C., California. 

Answer: All public lands in the continen- 
tal United States were reserved from entry 
under the Homestead Act on November 26, 
1934, as amended by other executive orders 
of February 5, 1935, and March 20, 1935. 
These orders do not affect the opportunity 
for homesteading land in Alaska. 

The reservations against land withdrawals 
were made in accordance with the Taylor 
Grazing Act of June 28, 1934. Later, after 
completion of the grazing districts, lands may 
again be available for homestead entry in 
tracts not exceeding 320 acres wherever the 
Secretary of the Interior concludes, after 
adequate examination, that they are suitable 
for the production of agricultural crops. 





Question: What trees would you recom- 
mend for use as living Christmas trees in 


Florida?—F. E. U., Florida. 


Answer: The native slash pine and the 
Himalayan Deodar have been recommended. 
Longleaf pine is sometimes used, but is 
sparsely limbed and slow to develop from 
the seedling stage. 





Question: On the front page of the 
book “Conservation” appears the following 
slogan credited to Theodore Roosevelt: “The 
conservation of our natural resources and 
their proper use constitute the fundamental 
problem which underlies almost every other 
problem of our national life.” 

Please be good enough to indicate the 
source of this quotation—K. E. M., South 
Dakota. 


Answer: This was taken from an address 
by President Theodore Roosevelt and_ is 
published on page VI of the “Proceedings of 
a Conference of Governors in the White 
House, Washington, D. C., May 13-15, 1908,” 
published by authority of Congress and 
printed by the Government Printing Office 
in 1909, 














The 
New York State College 
of Forestry 


+ 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Undergraduate courses of four 
years are offered in forestry 
leading to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science. There is also 
opportunity for graduate work 
in several branches of forestry 
leading to advanced degrees. 


The College has ample labo- 
ratories and classrooms in Wil- 
liam L. Bray Hall and the 
Louis Marshall Memorial 
Building. It has forest prop- 
erties approximating 20,000 
acres that serve for demonstra- 
tion, research and instruction 
in forestry. 

Special laboratories for in- 
struction in wood technology, 
in pulp and paper-making, in 
kiln-drying and timber-treating 
and a portable sawmill are 
other features of this institu- 
tion. 


Catalog Mailed on Request 
Samuet N. Sprinc, Dean 




















Idaho 
School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


Offers thorough training in 
technical forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State and private work. 


Four and five year courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in forest production, wood 
utilization and range management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-working 
industries and extensive Federal, 
State and private forests are near 
at hand; 7,000 acre experimental 
forest 15 miles from campus. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for summer 
employment. 


Catalog Free 
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The Sam Houston, the Sabine, the An- 
gelina, and the Davy Crockett National For- 
ests in Texas, created by presidential proc- 
lamation on October 15, will be adminis- 
tered by Forest Supervisor L. L. Bishop, at 
Houston, Texas, according to Regional For- 
ester Joseph C. Kircher, of Atlanta. 

The Sam Houston National Forest, with 
about 148,000 acres approved for purchase by 
the National Forest Reservation Commission, 
contains 491,800 acres gross area in Mont- 
gomery, Walker, and San Jacinto Counties. 
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Four N ew N ational Forests in Texas ey 
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The Sabine National Forest includes about 
439,600 acres in Sabine, Shelby, and San 


Augustine Counties and is next to the 














Sabine River. Almost half of the Sabine 
National Forest is already under federal ad- 
ministration. The Angelina National Forest, 

of which 135,000 acres has been acquired, 
contains 388,700 acres in Angelina, Hasper, 
San Augustine, and Nacogdoches Counties. F 
The Davy Crockett National Forest, in Hous- | 
ton and Trinity Counties, covering 394,200 
acres, of which 165,000 are under control of F| 
the government, will be largely replanted Fi 
with longleaf pine. 

About eighty-five per cent of the area Fi 
of these National Forests consists of cut- | 
over stands of pines and hardwoods on soil 
better suited to timber growing than farming. 
Nearly 300,000 acres now have some timber 
of commercial size. Virgin stands of south- 
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Louisiana boundary, on the watershed of the ! 





ine recent ‘years, Under Tcustainedseeld gy THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION will bring many 
management of the lands, however, the For- personal benefits to that friend or business associate for whom it 
is difficult to select a gift. Membership includes: 


est Service hopes materially to aid in turn- 
ing the tide of forest depletion in this re- 
gion and to contribute to the maintenance 
of established lumber and wood-using _in- 
dustries and provide permanent employment 
for many people of the surrounding country. 


AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE—Sent TRAVEL AND RECREATION INFORMA- 
every month. People say it is “one of the TION—To save you time, effort and money. 
most constructively entertaining magazines Information on fishing and hunting; forest 
in America." It increases your understanding resorts and dude ranches. Aid in finding real 
and enjoyment of the out-of-doors. More values in sporting and travel equipment. 
than 575 pages a year, including numerous WASHINGTON INFORMATION and re- 
unique features and fine illustrations. search service—free—to help you find the 
information you want relating to govern- 


DISCOUNT ON BOOKS—1I0% or more is mental and legislative activities. 
allowed on books of practically every pub- 
 jisher and every subject when purchased 
% through the Association. We recommend 
books also for your specific requirements. 


Corporation Cooperates to Plant a 
Million Acres in Mississippi 


The reforestation of a million acres of 
privately owned land in Mississippi is being 
started this winter under a cooperative agree- 
ment between the Masonite Corporation and 
the Mississippi Forestry Commission. Lee C 
Sessions, formerly with the Mississippi For- 
est Service, has been employed to organize 
the initial planting of 300,000 trees by 
300 land owners. Under the plan the own- 
ers of the land will be supplied with trees, 
materials, and planting instructions without 
cost. In carrying out their part of the plan 
the land owners will be under no obligation 
to the Masonite Corporation, who will con- 
tribute two-thirds of the necessary costs. The 
remaining one-third will be paid by the 
Mississippi Forestry Commission. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITIONS — Cash 
prizes and other awards are given annually 
to those whose photographs are outstand- 
ing. 

TRIPS INTO THE WILDERNESS—Members ANSWERS TO YOUR QUESTIONS—in mat- 
are eligible to ride with the Association's ters relating to trees and forest life; how to 
Trail Riders of the Wilderness on an actual treat and preserve wood; how to prevent 
cost basis. Trips every summer, perfectly decay and damage from insects; and other 
organized and equipped and with the coop- specific questions answered free of charge 
f eration of United States Forest Rangers. by the Association's Forester. 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 17TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Wisconsin to Plant One Billion Fish 


The State of Wisconsin will plant 1,000,- 
000,000 fish in 1937—the equivalent of more 
than seven fish for every person in the 
United States, H. W. MacKenzie, director of 
the Wisconsin Conservation Department, re- 
cently announced. The billion figure will be 
a record never before approached by any 
state in the country. Wisconsin’s fisheries 
division is now equipped and manned for the 
task, and favorable weather conditions for 


PerTrrrrererer rir rrr 1936 


Please enroll the following as members of your Association for 1937. Membership 
dues at $4 per year for each new member are enclosed. Mail them an engraved 
Christmas card bearing my name as donor. 


NAME OF NEW MEMBER ADDRESS g 
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spring spawn-gathering will make it possible, 
Mr. MacKenzie asserts. DE, c.nisrsexdceresdsnaeenhaneh 

To date in 1936 Wisconsin has planted f 
566,842,594 fingerlings and fry, from the Amount enclosed $.........e000. Nt Ss os beh nina oe Senin be aon eee oe 


state’s thirty-one fish hatcheries, over 43,000.- af 
000 more fish than were stocked in 1935. Brea ya I A 
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ELISABETH CHASE 


VERMONT MAPLE CANDIES 


AND PRODUCTS 
LYNDON, VERMONT 


Maple Assortment in ‘Maple Sugar 
Camp” box—% Ib., 75c; 1 Ib., $1.50. 

Maple Assortment in Cream and Gold 
box—% Ib., 65c; 1; 2, 3, 5 Ibs., $1.25 per Ib. 

Maple and Bee's "Honey Assortment in 
Cream and Gold box—¥ lb., 50c; 1 Ib., $1.00. 

Maple Cream in Fruit, Sea ‘Shell,  - 
spar shapes—% Ib., We; % 1 
Maple Butternut Fudge, % lb., 75c; 1 


gitapie, Butternut Topped Wafers—% Ih., 
65c; 

Charming Green or Brown baskets filled 
with creamy sugar cakes, $1.25. 

“Tree Trunk” Flower Pot filled with 
Maple Creams, $1.00. 

Maple Sugar; Fancy Cake, 2 oz., indi- 
vidually boxed, 10c each. 

Y Ib., Brick, 30c; 1 Ib., Brick, 60c; in 
Old Fashioned. Sap’ Bucket, 2 Ibs., $1.00; 
in gay Red tin, 2 lbs., $1 25. 

Special Novelties; Maple Sugar Santa 
Claus, 4 in. high, 10c each. Maple Santa 
and Christmas Tree, boxed 15c. 

Maple Lollipops; Bear, Santa, Rooster, 
Rabbit shapes, 5c each. 

Maple ‘“‘Cubby Bears,” 5c each; 6 in box 
of fascinating design, 

Maple Alphabet in fancy box, 50c. 

Choose your Christmas Gifts this easy 
way. We will ship for you to any part of 
the world, enclosing your own cards if de- 
sired. 

Many special Gift Packages from $1.00 
to $5.00. Lacquered boxes, baskets, etc. 
All packages appropriately tied and deco- 
rated with Balsam Sprays and Cones from 
our Vermont woods. 

Complete Price List Free on Request. 
— prices do not include transporta- 


ELISABETH CHASE 


Lyndon Vermont 
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THE GLORIOUS ART 
OF HOME COOKING 


How to Plan, Prepare, and Serve 
With Recipes for Every Need 


by Hannah Dutaud 


This volume makes a distinctly new ap- 
proach to its subject. Besides bringing into 
print for the first time hundreds of original, 
appetizing recipes, it is richly imbued with a 
philosophy that lifts thought above the “hum 
drum” drudgery of housekeeping to the 
glorious art of homemaking. “The author is 
Supervisor of Stewards’ Department at The 
Christian Science Benevolent Association 
Sanatorium at Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 

pters on ing and infant feeding. 
Twenty-nine chapters, about 300 pages, 
$2.75. Postage 15-20c.* 





Other “Double A” 


Publications 





THE ADVENTURES OF WADDLES, 
by the Hagers. $1.25. Postage 10c—15e*. 
THE DIARY OF SNUBS, OUR 
by Paul ae ~ 25. 
MOMENTS M SICA 
y Sonya Michell. rt 25. Postage 10c—1l5c*. 
PARLIAMENTARY RULES SIMPLIFIED, 
by Art wis. $1. Postage 10c—l5c. 
THE BIBLE: BEACON LIGHT OF HISTORY, 
by Albert Ps Gilmore, Litt.D. $2.75. Pos- 
tage 15ce— 
ETIQUETTE oN DAILY asvens. 


by Carilyn Stevens. $1. Postage 
“= new SA LESMANSHIP (Newly a ony 
e H. Read. $1. Postage anywhere 1 
AMERICA’S 12 WOMEN LEADERS of Past 100 
Years, as selected in poll in Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal sponsored by National Council of Women. 
60c. Postage 6c. 
100 BEST BOOKS by American Women During 
Past 100 Years. $1.00. Postage 10c—l5c* 
Order now from local “‘Double A” agent, or 
bookstore, or direct. *West of Rocky Moun- 
tains and outside U. S. A. add larger postage 
indicated. 


ASSOCIATED AUTHORS 


222 W. Adams, Dept. AF-12, Chicago, III. 


Postage *10c—15e*. 


10ce—15c*. 








HOW EUROPEANS CONTROL MANAGEMENT 
OF WOODLANDS 
By Arthur C. Weidelich 


The North Carolina Forestry Association is 
conducting an educational campaign to pro- 
mote better protection, management and use 
of our forest lands and resources. And to 
this end I wish to add my bit. I was reared 
in the Black Forest region, State of Wurttem- 
berg, Germany. After living for more than a 
quarter of a century as a citizen of the 
United States I made the first visit to my 
native land in 1933. 

The other day a prominent man asked me 
why European forests are in so much better 
shape than ours, and whether the American 
forester is inferior to the European. To be 
truthful I must admit the forests I visited, 
particularly in Germany, showed much better 
care than any woodland I ever saw in this 
country, but whether these conditions in Eu- 
rope can be credited to the departments of 
forestry and the conditions in this country 
can be charged to less effective forestry de- 
partments is open to debate. 

Those familiar with conditions in this coun- 
try, particularly with the psychology of the 
small woodland owner, know the difficulties 
with which our foresters have to contend 
from that source. In Europe, on the other 
hand, it has long been recognized that natu- 
ral resources must be preserved in order to 
save the whole economic structure. Once this 
was realized and the farm woodland owner 
did not respond to friendly persuasion, laws 
were passed, and what is of greater impor- 
tance, they are enforced. 

We have over one and one-half million 
acres of idle land in North Carolina, and in 
spite of this large figure, we clear thousands 
of acres of woodland each year, mostly on 
hillsides; put it into corn for a few years 
until the top soil is washed off and the soil 
fertility gone, then the land is abandoned 
and goes to increase the one and one-half 
million acres already idle. There is nothing 
the United States or State Forest Services 
can do against this practice but talk to the 
people, whereas, in the State of Wurttemberg 
in Germany, for example, there is a law on 
the statute books, the gist of which is as 
follows: 

Before starting to cut timber off a piece of 
woodland, preparatory to making new ground, 
or using the particular piece for anything 
else but its original purpose, it is compulsory 
for the owner to submit a survey of the land 
in question together with a topographical map 
and a full report of vegetation on adjoining 
land. This information must accompany his 
petition for permission to clear a piece of 
ground. The request must be filed with the 
nearest office of the Department of Forestry. 
The Forester then notifies all adjoining land 
owners and holds a public meeting, the re- 
sult of which is submitted to the State For- 
ester, who sends the report with his recom- 
mendations to the Department of Agriculture, 
which in turn refers the request to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who is the only one 
who can grant permission to make new 
ground. 

To most of us, such drastic restrictions are 
unheard of and the unpopularity of such a 
law would make it practically unenforcible. 
Right here lies the greatest danger. We want 
to do what we please; we do not want to 
give up any liberty. Most of us think the 
law is all right for the other person, but if 
we ourselves can get around it, we will do 
so. Possibly, conditions in the Old World 
were similar to ours fifty to one hundred 
years ago, when there were fewer people 
living and consequently more abundance in 


natural resources. However, stern necessity 
compelled them to preserve what was left,. 
lest many would perish. 

I do not want to appear as an alarmist 
who predicts harder times than we have al- 
ready had, yet if we keep on destroying more 
than we use, we will have to face conditions. 
which will make the depression look like a 
picnic. In 1777, North Carolina enacted laws. 
against “Willful and careless wood burning,” 
yet in 1934 we go out and burn the woods 
without fear of law or anything else. In 150 
years we have not learned the terrible havoc 
fire plays with our natural resources, and we 
flout the law openly. Surely no one will put 
the fault of this woodland burning on the 
American forester, yet fire is the greatest re- 
tarding factor in our forests. 


Here are a few more laws of Wurttemberg 
regarding natural resources, particularly 
woodlands: 


If a woodland is for the protection of local 
danger, such as slides, or erosion, according 
to the judgment of the Forester, the forest 
must be preserved and permission to cut tim- 
ber in any form obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Forestry. Woodlands considered a 
security against slides and erosion, or for 
regulating a watershed, or for the supply of 
springs for the benefit of the community are 
to be designated by the Forester as “Protec- 
tion Woodland” and the owner notified off- 
cially. Any exploitation of them can only be 
carried on with the permission of the For- 
ester. If a piece of woodland serves as a 
windbreak for human habitation, the permis- 
sion of the Forester must be obtained for 
clear cutting. 


Any clear cutting operation can be stopped 
by the Forester if it is found other parts of 
the forest are being adversely affected. The 
Forester may order partial clearing and des- 
ignate what single trees should be left stand- 
ing or whole strips to be left untouched. In 
case of idle land, the Forester investigates soil 
conditions and the species most adaptable. 
His decision is law and must be complied 
with. The owner will be officially notified as 
to the time in which the reforestation must 
be completed. Usually a duplicate order will 
be sent to the county authorities. If the or- 
der is not complied with in the time given 
or is improperly executed, the Forest Service 
will do the work and the owner has to pay 
the cost as well as a fine. 


If through poor management or contrary to 
orders the woodland is misused, particularly 
by robbing the soil of valuable litter, it is 
the duty of the forest police to intervene as 
well as to report to the Forester, who shall 
first try to correct the wrong management by 
education and, if not successful, by sterner 
measures. Should the woodland owner dis- 
regard the instruction given, the Forester has 
the power to temporarily suspend the free 
management of the woodland. 

The foregoing explains why forests, par- 
ticularly in Germany, look better and are 
more productive and profitable than those in 
this country. It is not because the forester 
in other lands knows more, or is more effi- 
cient, but because when voluntary, sane for- 
est practice is lacking, he can step in and 
rectify it. Public opinion and the law are on 
his side. Of course, a good many will say 
such laws in America could never be en- 
forced. One forester with whom I discussed 
the above remarked: “Fifty years hence we 
will have to resort to those laws unless we 
change our methods voluntarily meanwhile.” 
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Over 140,000 Forest Fires Recorded in 1935 


Forest fires during the calendar year 1935 
spread flame and smoke over 30,000,000 acres 
in the United States, exclusive of Alaska, ac- 
cording to the annual fire report of the For- 
est Service, issued last month. The exact 
area burned amounted to 30,335,610 acres, 
or approximately five per cent of the total 
forest land area of the country. 

The number of fires recorded during the 
year totaled 140,297, of which 77,743 oc- 
curred on lands receiving no protection from 
fire. On protected areas, the record points 
to incendiarism as the chief cause of forest 
fires, followed in order by smokers, debris 
burning, miscellaneous and unknown camp- 
ers, railroads, lightning and lumber com- 
panies, 

The total damage resulting from the 1935 
fires is placed at $32,579,300. The bulk of 
this damage was on unprotected lands, losses 
on protected lands amounting to only four 
and a quarter million dollars. 

Despite the large number of fires shown 
for 1935, approximately 12,000,000 acres less 
were burned over in that year than in the 
preceding year. Federal lands largely repre- 
sented by the National Forests showed only 
227,600 acres burned with damages of $394,- 
620. The average damage per fire on federal 
land in 1935 was less than $50 as against 
$234 in 1934. Protection of these lands is 
afforded by the forest ranger forces of the 
United States Forest Service, National Park 
Service and other federal agencies, including 
the CCC. 

The state and privately owned land is 
roughly divided into that under organized 


protection furnished by the State Foresters 
and timberland owners’ associations, and that 
which is afforded no systematic protection. 
Of the fifty-seven per cent of all state and 
privately owned land now under protection, 
fires were held down to 2,311,430 acres and 
the damage to $3,856,120. On the smaller 
area of unprotected lands, fires burned over 
27,796,500 acres and damaged property to the 
extent of $28,328,560. 

In contrast to this record, similar lands in 
1934 suffered losses of 3,514,570 acres on the 
protected areas and 37,647,820 acres on the 
unprotected areas. 

The average of nearly 55,000 fires on the 
protected areas covered only forty-two acres. 
Each of the 77,743 fires on the unprotected 
lands covered an average of 357 acres and 
the damage was nearly $365. 

Increased efficiency on the part of the sev- 
eral state forest organizations combined with 
the extensive cooperation by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps made possible during the 
year an increase of about 5,000,000 acres to 
the protected area and a corresponding de- 
crease to the area left without protection. In 
spite of this increase in the protected area, 
the region covered by fire was 1,200,000 acres 
less than in 1934. For the protection of 
242,591,570 acres of state and privately 
owned land, which is nearly fifty-seven per 
cent of the entire forest area so owned, the 
states, private owners and the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the Clarke-McNary Act al- 
lotted less than three cents an acre, or 
nearly $6,250,000. The federal portion was 
$1,429,545. 


Refuges for Ducks and Water Conservation Established 
in North Dakota 


Fifty-seven small refuges for migratory wa- 
terfowl and water conservation, comprising 
93,391 acres, in North Dakota have been 
turned over for administration by the U. S. 
Biological Survey during the past year. Of 
this amount it was necessary to purchase 
less than 1,500 acres. The bulk of the land 
was secured through perpetual easements 
signed by farmers and other landowners as a 
result of state legislation authorizing and di- 
recting the thirty-two counties in which the 
easement areas are located to exempt all in- 
undated refuge land from taxation, and to 
waive the collection of fees for recording and 
filing the necessary documents covering the 
easement transactions. Twenty-five of these 
refuges have been completed with $286,240 
allotted from the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, while 1,800 men largely from relief 
rolls are now at work improving the thirty- 
two other refuges with $353,548 assigned the 
Biological Survey from the same source. 


The development of refuges usually in- 
volves the building of storage dams, marsh 
embankments, or other devices to help con- 
serve water. By impounding the water for 
the use of birds, the Biological Survey be- 
lieves that water levels on adjoining lands 
will be stabilized and the severity of future 
droughts in the vicinity can be lessened. 

Sites for refuges were selected on sub- 
marginal or low-grade land with a view to- 
ward developing them into individual flood 
and soil-erosion control units. Public picnic 
grounds or bathing beaches are being pro- 
vided on a number of the easement refuges, 
but the primary purpose of improving the 
shallow water areas and marsh lands is for 
waterfowl. Other wildlife and water con- 
servation projects of a similar nature are 
being developed in South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Montana, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Wiscon- 
sin. These projects are now providing work 
for 2,800 farmers and other persons in need 
of relief. 


Whence Came the Christmas Tree? 


(Continued from page 545) 


him that he returned impulsively home and 
told his children of the beauty he had seen. 
In order to make it vivid to them he pro- 
cured a small fir tree, set it up, and deco- 
rated it with numerous candles to represent 
the heavens that had looked down over Beth- 
lehem on the first Christmas night. 

For fifty years afier Luther’s death there 
is no mention of a tree such as he is said 
to have set up, but an obscure writer in 
1604 mentioned decorated fir trees in the 
parlours of Strasburg—but without lights! 
Indeed, some puritans later on frowned at 


the idea, calling it “child’s play” and vain 
merriment. Nevertheless the custom took 
root and grew slowly but surely. For two 
hundred years it was confined mainly to the 
Rhine district when suddenly, at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, it spread like 
wildfire across Germany, and within fifty 
sng had conquered the whole of Christen- 
om. 

An example of the rapidity of its growth 
is afforded by the fact that Germans resi- 
dent in Paris in 1860 could procure Christ- 
mas trees only with the greatest difficulty. 
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150 GALLONS per 
Minute—with this Portable 


Automatic Priming Pump— 
(Heads up to 60 ft.) 


















Jaeger “Bantam 
Weight,” built of Alum- 
inum and Alloy Steel, 
gives you the huge water 
volume of a centrifugal, 
plus fast, 100 per cent 
automatic self - priming, 
plus light weight and 
compactness for easy car- 
rying. Passes mud, sand, 
small stones, pumps dirty 
water easily. 

One of a complete line 
by world’s largest mak- 
ers of self-priming cen- 
trifugals. Write today 
for catalog, prices. Dis- 
tributors in every city. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 
525 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio 





TAKE SANTA ON A 


Yacalion 
CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


Tuts year the calendar pre- 
sents you with a three-day 
week-end for Christmas... 
and these beachfront hotels 
offer an old-fashioned holi- 
day time to match it. Stock- 
ings for the youngsters, gifts 
for the grown-ups, carols for 
all. Festive meals and enter- 
tainment. Ocean decks. health 
baths — everything to prime 
you for the rigors of winter. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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catalog. This style 


is number 580. 


There’s Pride of Ownership 
in CUTTER Loggers! 


Yes, and long faithful service too—Cutter 

Loggers are handmade for comfort and long 

life in all heights—light, medium, and heavy 
weights—in stock or to order. 


A. A. CUTTER COMPANY 


1800 NORTH 34TH STREET 
SEATTLE, WASH. 




















“The Strongest Geared Power 
for Its Weight in the World” 


All STEEL Mam BoEST 
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Two Speeds 







COMPACT 
POWERFUL 
SAFE 


For Use Where Power Is Not 
Practical or Available 
Two Ton “Lightweight”—Weight 60 Ibs. 
Five Ton “General Utility’—Wr. 110 Ibe. 
Fifteen Ton ‘“Special”—Weight 680 Ibs. 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
—Adjustable length crank handle—Anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. 
Complete descriptive eT and list of deal- 
ers in principal U. S. and foreign cities gladly 
mailed. Warehouse stoeks for oe tg supply— 
Seattle, Chicago, Brooklyn, Houst 


BEEBE BROS. 


Incorporated 
2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle, Wash. 


















Your Trees 
Should be 
TRIMMED Scientifically 


There is no task to tree 
trimming when Bartlett Prun- 
ing Implements are used— 
endorsed everywhere by ex- 
pert horticulturists. 

POLE SAW—No. 44—(curve 
saw cuts freely, 8 ft., $4.40. 
cron lengths up to 16 ft., 


LOPPING SHEARS No. 777— 
(will not wound the bark) 
26 inch, white ash, highly 
compere’ steel, $3.50. 

POLE TREE TRIMMERS 
No. 1W Rope Pull, No. 1R 

"2 Wire Pull leompeund lever, 

oe cutting) 6 ft. pole, 


16 ft 
Ask for Complete List and Oaialog No. 22 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


8019 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich, 


90. har 7 "eee up to 




















Nine years later trees could be obtained in 
any market, while by the close of the cen- 
tury it took fifty thousand of them to satisfy 
the Parisian demand. 

The way the custom finally crossed the 
English channel is especially interesting. 
Something like a Christmas tree is known 
to have enlivened the feasts of Henry the 
Eighth, but the genuine, authentic English 
Christmas tree we owe to Queen Victoria. 
It was after her marirage to a German 
prince that, in 1841, she caused to be erected 
and decorated at Windsor Castle a real 
Christmas tree. From then on, of course, 
the English people followed in a body. 

We in America owe our conversion to the 
rite to the German immigrants, who carried 


their traditions as well as their baggage to 
our shores when they came. Always an 
original people, we Americans have gone 
the Germans one better and developed the 
outdoor lighted Christmas tree, which to- 
day vies with the stars in reflecting the 
glory and the spirit of the Christmas season. 

And so, indoors and outdoors, America 
joins with the Old World in celebrating with 
trees the most popular of all Christendom’s 
feasts. Every year countless American homes 
are made more cheerful by the presence of 
these aromatic ambassadors from the forests, 
And as we decorate our trees this Christmas, 
who knows but what we may be perpetuating 
in modern form a custom as old as civilized 
man_ himself? 


A SCHOOL FOR GAME PROTECTORS 


(Continued from page 563) 


upon to certify to a full, true and correct 
written report of their findings. 


It may not be amiss to relate briefly the 
incidents leading up to the selection of the 
student officers who had the honor of enter- 
ing the first training school of its kind in 
the country which was dedicated at Brook- 
ville, Jefferson County, on July 6, 1936. 

When the Game Commission first an- 
nounced its intention of fostering the school 


a total of 2,255 inquiries were received. 
Still later, when applications were made 
available, 948 individuals indicated their 


desire to compete. Through the process of 
elimination outlined in preceding paragraphs, 
434 finally were judged eligible. Of these 
only 349 reported for examination. From 
this group were selected the thirty-five in- 
dividuals with the highest rating, together 
with eighteen alternates. Final physical ex- 
amination by competent physicians appointed 
by the Board eliminated a number of the 
original quota, and these were supplemented 
by alternates who successfully passed the 
final physical requirements. 

The fairness with which the whole pro- 
gram was executed brought forth many 
words of praise from the applicants them- 
selves and convinced the Board that its 
merits were both efficient and practical. 

The successful student officers are now 
firmly established in their new quarters, and 
Pennsylvania game officials are eagerly look- 
ing forward to the graduation of their first 
class of fully trained field personnel. 


Student officers are paid at the rate of 


twenty-five dollars a month while at the 
training school, and in addition receive 
maintenance and subsistence during the time 
they are receiving specialized training. While 
they are engaged in field work they receive 
sixty dollars a month and necessary travel- 
ing expenses. Any student who fails to pass 
the first thirty days of training safely re- 
ceives no compensation and is automatically 
retired. 

One may well marvel at the tremendous 
advances made in the field of wildlife con- 
servation, and each year sees some new and 
more practical method of doing certain things 
take form, not only in Pennsylvania but in 
other states. More stress has been laid 
upon the Keystone State, however, because 
it was a trail blazer in this work and has 
managed to perfect a system which has stood 
the brunt of many heavy storms, political 
and otherwise. 

This condition may be _ attributed _pri- 
marily to the fact that its sportsmen’s asso- 
ciations, numbering over 900, and represent- 
ing 600,000 hunters, have, regardless of their 
political affiliations, presented a solid front 
against any legislation which would tend to 
tear down the great structure which their 
money built. 

This statement of facts may be some- 
what beside the point. It goes to prove 
though, how, of necessity, new and better 
systems of wildlife conservation are brought 
about. It outlines only too strikingly, and 
somewhat pathetically, the passing of the 
old-time game warden and his subsequent 
replacement by today’s modern game man- 
agement extension agent. 


MEXICO’S PARK OF PEACE 


(Continued from page 550) 


equipment needed for a prolonged stay in the 
San Jeronimos being sufficient bedding. 

Though the craters found in the San Jero- 
rimo and Carmen Mountains indicate that the 
volcanic fires have been inactive for many 
years, there are evidences of slumbering forces 
dormant under the surface. The first Span- 
ish explorers to the New World were told the 
Indians looked upon certain parts of the Car- 
men Range as being possessed of evil spirits. 
Legends of ghost-like figures were investigated 
to find that the phantom shapes were vapor 
being expelled from fissures in the mountain- 
sides. It is thought that these openings into 
the earth’s depths are breathers for some vol- 
cano farther south, or perhaps, they have di- 
rect connection with cooling fires. 

Fantastic rock formations in the heart of 
the Range give a wierd effect to the scenery. 


Huge blocks of lava give the impression of a 
walk through the ruins of some ancient temple 
that had fallen into decay. Over all, the arch- 
ing branches of ageless live oaks intertwine, 
casting softening shadows on the hard rock, 
and give the appearance of a fairyland. 

Throughout the range numerous caves show 
evidences of having been occupied by In- 
dians. From piles of debris, various trinkets 
have been unearthed, some of crude silver set 
with native stones. 

Surveyors and agents of the Mexican Park 
Commission are beginning to work in the area, 
according to Daniel Macias, representative of 
the Mexican Government in Del Rio, Texas. 
Reliable Mexican sources report it is the in- 
tent of the government to designate suitable 
land and build a road for automobile travel 
from the Boquillas crossing upstream to the 
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Mariscal and St. Helena Canyons, also, one 
down the Rio Grande on the rim of the Bo- 
quillas Canyon. Another proposed road will 
go inland from Boquillas at right angles to the 
river, cross the proposed park, touch the 
property of the Carmen Mountain Hunting 
Lodge, and join the already established road 
from Villa Acuna. Thus it would be possible 
for the tourist to leave Federal Highway 90 at 
Del Rio, Texas, cross the international bridge 
to Villa Acuna, Coahuila, and then through the 
Burro and Carmen Ranges, across the Mexican 
park to Boquillas, thence north to Alpine, 
Texas, where Highway 90 could be contacted 
again. 

To this end the boundaries of the proposed 
Mexican National Park and of the Big Bend 
National Park authorized in Brewster and 
Presidio Counties, Texas, were discussed by 
commissions representing the governments of 
Mexice and the United States at El Paso, 
Texas, on November 8 and 9. On the basis 
of a survey made last February by the two 


commissions, an area of approximately 400,000 
acres on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande 
and of 788,000 acres in Brewster County with 
nearly the same area of similar country in 
Presidio County will be combined, and the 
two areas joined by an international bridge. 

As in Texas, much of the area under con- 
sideration in Mexico is in private ownership. 
The government of that country plans to ac- 
quire the land by exchange, rather than by 
purchase and then to establish it as a Mexican 
National Park. On this side of the interna- 
tional line, over 300,000 acres are owned by 
the State of Texas. The remaining acreage, 
in accordance with the Act of June 20, 1935, 
will have to be acquired, when the lands may 
be ceded by the state to the Federal Govern- 
ment. This will give Texas its first National 
Park, and will be the second international 
park. When completed the two adjoining na- 
tional park areas will be under administration 
of the respective national governments, with 
access to the combined areas accorded the 
citizens of each country. 


THE GREAT SURVEY 


(Continued from page 543) 


make the hundreds of volume tables needed 
to convert the timber cruisers’ tally dots to 
board feet, to cords, and to cubic feet of 
merchantable timber. 

When all these data have been punched 
into cards, sorting, tabulating and comput- 
ing machines, supplemented by a certain 
amount of indispensable hand and _ hea. 
work, begin to turn out figures of volume, 
of growth, and of drain tor each of the 
thirty-two survey units established in the 
South. ; 

The findings of the Survey are being pub- 
lished in the form of releases and unit re 


ports as fast as all data from inventory 
from growth studies, and from industrial 
investigations can be assembled and ana- 


lyzed by the group of forest economists at 
work on the job. Their task is a tremen- 
dous one—not so spectacular or appealing 
as that just finished by the timber cruisers, 
but perhaps more difficult of accomplishment. 
The ultimate output of the Survey in the 
South will be a series of twenty-two unit 
reports, each covering an economic unit of 
from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 acres; four 
regional reports that will cover a whole eco- 
nomic province such as the 30,000,000 acre 
Mississippi Delta hardwood region and, final- 
ly a series of state reports—one for each of 
the eight states wholly within the Deep 
South. In addition, in order that the cus- 
tomers may not be kept waiting, a series 
of brief survey releases, each of which of- 
fers statistical information on  sawtimber, 
pulpwood, poles, or naval stores for a given 
survey unit, will be issued as a by-product. 
Twenty of these releases already have been 
distributed. 

There is going to be plenty to write about. 
The crews found in the region as a whole 
that at least sixty per cent of the land sur- 
face is forested. In the great coastal pine 
forest that extends from Charleston, South 
Carolina, to Houston, Texas, the cruisers 
found that seventy per cent of the land sur- 
face is in possession of some stage of forest 
growth. The South of song and story has 
always been the land of cotton, corn, to- 
bacco and sugar cane. It is rather astonish- 
ing to find, as the Survey has, that, in the 
Deep South at least, less than twenty-five 
ner cent of the land surface is in cultivated 
fields. 

To be sure, the forests of the South are 
mainly second growth. That not all of this 
is small is indicated by the fact that on a 


little less than one-fourth of the 220,000,000 
acres covered by the crews, the computers 
have found 70,000,000,000 feet of merchant- 
able sawtimber material. Of this the pines 
make up fifty per cent, the hardwoods, forty- 
five per cent, and cypress, five per cent. For 
several years the nation has been interested 
in the South’s potential supply of pulpwood. 
On 82,000,000 acres for which computations 
have been made, the Survey has found 441,- 
000,000 cords of wood, of which 329,000,000 
are of pulping species. This cordwood fig- 
ure represents the total volume of the timber 
stands and includes timber of greater value 
for lumber and other commodities than for 
pulpwood. It is of interest to note that 
sixty ‘per cent of the volume in pulping 
species was found to be in trees twelve 
inches or smaller in diameter. In four Sur- 
vey units in South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida, an area of approximately 30,000,000 
acres, the timber cruisers found nearly 78,- 
000,000 pine trees which will produce the 
straight clean stems required for poles and 
piles. In this same region the Survey also 
found nearly 34,000,000 tons of merchantable 
matured longleaf pine stumps, suitable for 
manufacture into wood turpentine and rosin. 
But it is too early yet to get the picture of 
the South’s resources. The computers are 
just to assemble the facts. 

It is the job of the forest economists no! 
only to determine for the South and for the 
nation a list of forest resources, but to go 
as far as possible to show how these re- 
sources can best be used for the lasting 
benefit and security of the people. No small 
job indeed, but until it is done the Survey 
in the South is not finished. It is estimated 
that at least two or three years more of hard 
work must be done before the last report 
will have been published. 

But anyway, the cruisers have done their 
part and done it well. The last line in the 
Deep South has been run and the field 
crews have moved on to new pastures. Six 
of the parties have moved into the territory 
of the Appalachian Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, at Asheville, North Carolina. The others 
will no doubt answer the call when the work 
there expands, to find new rivers to cross, 
new swamps to conquer and new and pro- 
digious feats of endurance to brag about 
The forest economists and their computers 
left behind with the data will sorely miss 
their high-booted, hard-bitten, colorful asso- 
ciates in the biggest timber cruise in history. 
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8 BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF TREES. 


Prize winning 
pictures of spe- 
cially beautiful 
trees of the 
north, south, 
east and west, 
photographed by 
well known ar- 
tist - photogra- 
phers and repro- 
duced on heavy, 
dull finish pa- 
per. Each print, 
size 9” by 12”. Ideal for framing. Set of 
8 sent in library portfolio. Price $1.00. 


RANGERS OF THE 
SHIELD, Forest Ranger 
Stories, Edited by Ovid 
Butler. Thrilling adventure 
stories of forest fires, excit- 
ing man hunts, timber dis- 
putes, encounters with wild 
animals and other experiences. 
270 pages. Price $1.50. 


FOREST FIRE AND 

OTHER VERSE, Collect- 

ed and Edited by John D. 

Guthrie. For those who love 

the out-of-doors, this collec- 

tion of verse and songs 

brings the feeling of melody 

and rhythm, pathos and hu- 

mor of life in the open. More than 300 well 
known ballads and many new poems—a 
thoroughly enjoyable book. 321 pages. 
Price $1.50. 


Binder for American Forests Magazine. 
Made of brown fabrikoid with bronze colored 
decoration. Holds 12 issues. Price $2.50. 
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Tree Sticks—for measuring board feet in 


trees and forests. Set of 2, with instruc- 
tions and carrying case. Price $1.00. 
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Playing Cards, with the seal of The 
A. F. A. Price $1.00 per set of two packs. 


Membership Emblem of 
The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. Octagon, 14 karat 
gold, with green enamel. Pin 
or lapel button. Price $2.00. 


CONSERVATION. A readers’ digest of 
important articles on conservation, selected 
from current magazines, books and news- 
papers. Briefly 
condensed and 
published every 
other month by 
the A. F. A. 
Saves buying a 
great many 
periodicals every 
month, and saves 
the time re- 
quired to read 
them. Keeps you 
abreast of the latest plans, ideas and de- 
velopments throughout the entire field of 
conservation. Subscription, per year, 50c. 


YOUTH REBUILDS, 
Stories from the C.C.C., 
Edited by Ovid Butler. A 
book of vivid personal ex- 
periences by members of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 
189 pages. Price $1.50. 


TREES OF WASHING- 
TON, THE MAN—THE 
CITY, by Erle Kauffman. 
An intimate glimpse into the 
First President’s life with 
trees—records that he wrote 
in his diary concerning his 
love for them. Tells also of 
the famous trees associated with him, par- 
ticularly the trees of Washington, D. C. 90 
pages; 17 illustrations. Price $1. 
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HIS volume presents a clear picture of 

America’s organic natural resources, the 
part they have played in the development 
of the nation, the manner and consequences 
of their use, and the spread of the conserva- 
tion movement from its beginning in the 
United States down to the present time. 
“More than a picture of Conservation. This 
volume has the foundation of a sweeping 
outline of history,” says the Philadelphia 
Daily News. 144 pages, 216 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 
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HOW THE A.F.A. SERVES 


0A: S a member of The American Forestry Association, 
you are privileged to make full use of the Association’s 
services. You will find that the services outlined below 
will save you time and money, give you helpful informa- 
tion, and more than repay you the cost of membership. 


1. AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE—sent to you every month, 


this unique periodical is your guide to greater use and enjoyment of 
outdoor America. By story and picture, it provides you with informa- 
tion that is highly authoritative and constructively entertaining—a maga- 
zine worth keeping permanently in the library for every member of the 
family to broaden his knowledge of outdoor America. 


2. DISCOUNT ON BOOKS—You may purchase the books of nearly every 


publisher—not just books on forestry, but on all subjects—through the 
Association at a discount. We also recommend books on specific sub- 
jects upon request. The savings from this service alone will repay the 


cost of membership. 


3. FREB SERVICE OF THE ASSOCIATION’S FORESTER— 


Answers to your questions relating to trees and forests; what tree or shrub 
‘ to plant, how to fertilize, how to prune; how to beautify your home 
grounds; how to treat and preserve wood; how to prevent decay and dam- 
age from insects, and similar questions will be answered free of charge 


= through the office of the Association’s Forester. 


4. WASHINGTON INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 
SERVICE— free—to help you find the information you need re- 


lating to legislative and governmental activities, including thoroughly 
helpful reports for everyone interested in conservation. Also, “Forestry 
in Congress” reported monthly in American Forests Magazine. 


5. FREE TRAVEL AND RECREATION INFORMATION— 


to save you time, effort and money. Information on fishing and hunt- 
ing; forest resorts and dude ranches. Aid in finding real values in 
sporting goods and travel equipment. Whatever your questions regard- 
ing travel and sporting equipment, we shall be glad to help you in 
every way we can. 


6. PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE AND COMPETITIONS— 


A special service to guide you to better outdoor photographs. Cash prizes 
a and other awards are given to those whose work is outstanding in the 
Association’s yearly competitions. This service, without cost to you, 

ale also provides for the sale and exchange of photographs. 
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7. TRIPS INTO THE FOREST WILDERNESS OF AMERICA 


—Members are eligible to ride into the nation’s remaining wilderness 

\ah areas with the Association’s “Trail Riders of the Wilderness” on an 

\ actual cost basis. Several trips every summer, perfectly organized and 

equipped, and accompanied by U. S. Forest Rangers. Trips you will 
long remember for their healthful enjoyment and diversion. 
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THESE services are for our members—to use as often as 
they wish. Please address all communications, including ap- 
plications for membership, to the Association’s headquarters 
in Washington. All inquiries receive prompt replies. 
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Adequate Forest Fire Protection by 
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tion of streams. 
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other wildlife under sound game laws. 
Prevention of Soil Erosion 


Preservation of Wilderness for 
Recreation 


Establishment of State and National 
Forests and Parks 


Development of Forestry Practices 
by the forest industries. 


Education of the Public, especially 
children in respect to conservation of 
America’s natural resources, 


Forest Recreation as a growing need 
for the development of the nation. 
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WHO'S WHO 


Among the Authors in this Issue 








InmAN F, Etprepce (The Great Survey), a 
South Carolinian by birth, is an economist in 
the United States Forest Service and the Re- 
gional Director of the Forest Survey of the 
South. He entered the Service in 1905, fresh 
from the Biltmore Forest School, and started 
his career of adventure as Junior Forester on 
the Sierra National Forest in California, under 
“Old Man” Shinn—beloved of memory to all 
old-timers in the Service. Mr. Eldredge went 
right up the line, serving in various Regions 
and Forests in administrative capacities. In 
1909 he took over the newly created National 
Forests in Florida, and for the next eight years 
himself affirms he “lived the life of Riley” as 
a supervisor 2,000 miles distant from his re- 
gional office! After his return from the World 
War, he joined the staff in the Washington 
office, leaving in 1931 for New Orleans, to 
head up the then newly launched survey of 
the South’s timber resources. 

Puitiirs TEMPLE (Whence Came the Christ- 
mas Tree?) is a free- 
lance writer with plenty 
of color in his career. 
Graduating from the 
Boys’ Latin School of 
Baltimore in 1925, he 
has since been seaman, 
farmer and _ traveler. 
For the past several 
years he has been con- 
nected with the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore. In this story 
of the origin of the 
Christmas tree, he pre- 
sents colorful and im- 
pressive bits of mytho- 
logical and mediaeval lore, adding to the 
glamour of the Christmas festival. 


Raymonp E. Janssen (Mistletoe for Christ- 
mas) is a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums and has done extensive paleo- 
botanical research at the University of Chi- 
cago. He is attached to the scientific staff of 
the new Museum of Science and Industry at 
Chicago. 

H. Concer Jones (Mexico’s Park of Peace) 
was born at Elwood, Indiana, but lives in Tex- 
as. Trained for the re- 
ligious life, he later 
took a science degree 
at St. Mary’s, in San 
Antonio. Though an or- 
dained priest of the 
Episcopal Church, his 
interests turned to 
ranching and writing 
and so in 1936 he re- 
signed as Rector of 
St. James, in Del Rio, 
Texas, to devote him- 
self to these things. 
He knows intimately 
the region of the Big 
Bend—knows the people, too, and he writes 
with sympathy and understanding of this beau- 
tiful land of mountains and valleys—Mexico’s 
contribution to the proposed international 
peace park along the Rio Grande. 

Stewart Hotsroox (Forest Architecture 
—Old and New) lives in Portland, Oregon. 
Well known as a magazine writer today, Mr. 
Holbrook is a logger and forest man of old 
and he has actually witnessed the transition 
in forest structures from old to new, so pic- 
turesquely described in his story. 





Phillips Temple 


H. Conger Jones 


Wituiam T. Cox (Do Droughts Explain the 
Prairies?) is a distinguished forester with a 
long record of interest- 
ing service at home and 
abroad. In 1906, — one 
of the earliest men to 
receive a forestry de- 
gree at the University 
of Minnesota, he was 
assigned by Gifford 
Pinchot, then Chief 
Forester, to examine 
and select lands for 
National Forests 
throughout the West 
and South. In later ad- 
ministrative capacities, 
he helped develop and 
put into practice scien- 
tific forestry on the National Forests, resign- 
ing from the Federal Government in 1911 to 
become State Forester of Minnesota and whip 
into shape in that State a Forest Service that 
served as a model for other states where a 
real forestry consciousness was awakening. 
After his brilliant work in Minnesota, Mr. Cox 
served in 1924 and 1925 as forest consultant. 

Early in 1929 Mr. Cox was asked by the 
Government of Brazil to organize a Federal 
Forest Service for Brazil. He accepted and 
spent the next three years in South America. 
Returning to America, he was appointed Com- 
missioner of Conservation of Minnesota and 
during his service initiated a number of re- 
forms, especially in the administration of 
wildlife. At present Mr. Cox is Regional 
Forester-Biologist for the Resettlement Admin- 
istration in charge of forestry and wildlife 
planning for large areas in the Middle West. 


Leo A. Lutrrincer, Jr. (A School for 
Game Protectors), actively engaged with the 
Commission for fifteen years, tells how Penn- 
sylvania, always a leader in conservation 
thought and practice, again blazes the trail for 
other states through establishing this game 
school to train field personnel in game protec- 
tion and management. This definite step lays 
a good pattern for the development of wildlife 
conservation through new and better systems. 





W. T. Cox 


EMANUEL FRITZ 
(Redwood Vitality) is 
Professor of Forestry 
at the University of 
California at Berkeley, 
California. A graduate 
of Cornell and the 
School of Forestry at 
Yale, Professor Fritz has 
specialized in the study 
of redwoods for more 
than seventeen years, 
formerly acting as ad- . 
visor to the California 
Redwood Association. 


ALLEN EastmMAN Cross wrote the beautiful 
poem “Breasting the Storm”—strikingly illus- 
trated by John Pratt Whitman, noted artist 
of “The Forest,” Tamworth, New Hampshire 
—who is famed for his series of “Pencil 
Paintings.” 

Artour O. Wemwe.ich (How Europeans 
Control Management of Woodlands) is a vice 
president of the North Carolina Forestry 
Association, is enthusiastically interested in 
forestry and has the advantage of a German 
background to bring to bear in solving our 
problems here. 





Emanuel Fritz 








AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION 


IN PICTURE and in STORY 


60th Anniversary Number of 
AMERICAN FORESTS in Book Form 


Compiled and Edited by Ovid Butler, 
Editor of AMERICAN FORESTS 








HIS volume presents a clear and easily understood pic- 

ture of America’s organic natural resources, the part they 
have played in the development of the country, the manner 
and consequences of their use, and the spread of the conser- 
vation movement from its beginning in the United States 
down to the present time. More than 200 pictures and brief 
paragraphs tell the story in a way that makes this unique vol- 
ume one that you will turn to again and again for the knowl- 


edge and inspiration it gives. Price $2.50 


PARTIAL OUTLINE OF 
CHAPTERS (fill in, tear out and mail) 





The Dawn of Conservation—Santa 
Rosa. The Stir of Forestry. The For- 


hem ORDER FORM 


The National Forests — Theodore 


Roosevelt. Water and the West. For- To: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
estry Begins. Developing the Forest . 

Ries. Wailer Gs Vaaais us tee 919 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Growth of State Forestry — : } 
at ee alg eng Hacer Poa Please send ..... copies of AMERICAN ConsERVATION, Edited 
est Protection. Reforestation by Ovid Butler. I enclose ___ ($2.50 per copy postpaid). 
The National Parks — Wildlife. 

Recreation. The Park Service. Unique NaMeE is OE Eee a Re ee TT 
Photographs. 

Also — Chapters on The State Street ADDRESS . sa 
Parks, The Conservation of Wild- 

life and Fish Life, Soil Conserva- NIUE cis sccissiietinhsebibtbesandadinniectsanitaeiaiian ia STATE... ae 


tion, the C. C. C., Forest Research 
Today, and others. 
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_..that’s the Secret of the Badger’s Lp md 
q 


@ Once you operate a Badger, you too will understand 
its greater output. 

The instant response to controls—its powerful smooth- 
ness—its eagerness and ability to gain an extra dipperful 
will amaze you! Gone is the time-consuming lag and inertia 
you have associated with big production shovels. You can 

start, swing, 








FULL SPEED 


stop as fast as 
you like! And 
that is the se- 
cret of the 
Badger’s great- 
er output. 
The actual 


"Bull Swing . . 
> gain in speed is 
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shown in the diagrams at the left and is achieved through 
many mechanical advances including special light weight 
alloy steels, scientific redistribution of weight, the elimina- 
tion of tail swing, etc. 


The Badger is built to be faster. The motor does not 
swing with the boom. Boom, dipper and dipperstick are of 
special light weight alloy steel to permit full 42 cubic yard 
dipper capacity and still save weight. 41 anti-friction bear- 
ings forward of motor transmission. Transports at motor 
truck speeds on its own wheel mounts. 


Write today for New Bulletin on the Badger Shovel. 
The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. 


Cable Address: AWCO, Aurora 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Home Office: Aurora, Illinois 
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Nume 
ROAD GRADERS - MOTOR GRADERS - ELEVATING GRADERS - DRAGS 1 ee 
ROAD ROLLERS - DUMP WAGONS - DUMP CARS neti 
SCARIFIERS - BULLDOZERS - TRAILERS - SCRAPERS - PLOWS 
BITUMINOUS DISTRIBUTORS + ROCAD-MIX MACHINES - CULVERTS 


CRUSHING AND WASHING PLANTS * SWEEPERS AND SPRINKLERS - SHOVELS - CRANES - ETC - SNOW PLOWS 
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